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®@ Not often do we have a profound and critical philo- 
sophical work that is at the same time intelligible 
to persons who are not students of philosophy. But 
this volume by Hans Meyer is one of those excep- 
tions. Yet it is not a diluted simplification. 


® THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS is not a mere compendium and explana- 
tion of the philosophy elaborated by the Angelic 
Doctor. In fact, at several points the author takes 
issue with St. Thomas, subjecting certain Thomistic 
conclusions or premises to critical scrutiny. 


® A notable feature of this scholarly work is the 
consideration it gives to the influence which ancient 
and contemporay philosophers had upon the thought 
of St. Thomas. 


® To teachers and students of philosophy this vol- 
ume will appeal with special attraction because it is 
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position of Thomism is clear, orderly, and compre- 
hensive; its appraisal is critical. 
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COMMENT ON 





WORLD SECURITY SUNDAY 


THE conferences beginning August 14 at Dumbarton 
Oaks, in Georgetown, D. C., are being called “conversa- 
tions.” But they may well prove to be the most momen- 
tous meetings in history. 

There has been a widespread popular demand for the 
formation of the General International Peace Organiza- 
tion promised in the Moscow Declaration. But now that 
the nations most responsible have set the date for get- 
ting together, there seems to be a disconcerting lack of 
public interest in the event. Perhaps we have become a 
bit blasé about “United Nations Conferences” because 
four of them have already been held. 

It should be noted, however, and noted well, that the 
Georgetown Conference is not just another conference: 
it is The Conference. It has been played down, it is true, 
presumably to forestall possible disillusionment, but it 
remains a fact that it will be the key conference of all. 

It is too much to expect that the conferees will come 
up with the definitive framework of the General Inter- 
national Organization. But they will undoubtedly de- 
termine the direction in which subsequent steps toward 
that end will be taken. 

Indications are that they will concentrate on the most 
crucial problem of all, the means of maintaining world 
peace in the face of military aggression. Unless they suc- 
ceed in devising such machinery to preserve the com- 
ing peace, we are doomed to an inevitable World War 
III. That is the measure of the importance of the George- 
town Conference. 

On “D”-Day we established a beachhead to victory. 
On “C”-Day, the day the Georgetown Conference opens, 
we must establish a beachhead to lasting peace. 

On “D”-Day when our boys were fighting on the 
beaches of Normandy, Americans of every faith prayed 
with one accord for their success and safety. It was 
inspiring proof that faith in the power of prayer is not 
dead in the hearts of our people. 

We stand in need in the near future of another such 
national outpouring of prayer. This time we must pray, 
not for our G.I. Joes, but for their sons who will be 
summoned to die on other, bloodier “D” days if the 
Georgetown Conference fails. 

Sunday, August 13, is the eve of “C”-Day. We sug- 
gest that it be proclaimed throughout the nation as 
“World Security Sunday,” a day of special prayer in the 
churches and synagogues to implore the guidance of God 
at Georgetown. Let us pray that the conferees will not 
yield to the temptation to follow the familiar patterns 
of discredited diplomacy based on power politics, political 
expediency and national selfishness. 

And perhaps the spectacle of a nation watching and 
praying may prevent any compromise with the prin- 
ciples of international morality by the Georgetown con- 
ferees. E. A. Conway 


THE WEEK 


Greetings.” Another great moment had been added to 
Guam’s history. Its Chamorros, an age-old tribe, had watched 
Magellan’s ships sail into their lagoon; they had seen the 
bright-winged Clipper swoop down from the sky on its 
first trip to China; they had been overwhelmed by the 
yellow tide that rolled irresistibly across the Pacific and 
had seen the Stars and Stripes hauled down and the Ris- 
ing Sun run up. Then, after almost three years, the Ameri- 
cans came back—came back with fighters and bombers and 
blasting battle-wagons that shook the isle with the thunder 
of their voices. The landing-craft rode in on the rollers 
and spouted Yanks; the battle was joined; with bomb 
and shell and tommygun the Japs were driven back and 
back. The Stars and Stripes waves again over the first piece 
of American territory to be recaptured from the enemy. 


The tide in the Pacific has turned. 


Fulbright and Stettinius. With new tasks looming for 
Representative J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas and Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., the prospects of able and sincere American 
collaboration with other nations for peace took a leap for- 
ward. The young ex-president of the University of Arkansas 
seems assured of the Democratic nomination for Senator. 
This rise from the lower to the upper House is regarded as 
appreciation and approval of the intrepid political engineer- 
ing by the freshman Congressman whose Fulbright Reso- 
lution, favoring appropriate international machinery for 
peace and our participation therein, was passed overwhelm- 
ingly last September in the House by a vote of 360 to 29. 
Mr. Stettinius heads the American delegation to the four- 
power Conference on Security Organization for Peace in 
the Postwar World, which will be opened on August 14. 

















Radio Guam Calling. A brief message to Pearl Harbor 
crackled across the ether waves on July 25: “This news 
is from Radio Guam. Nothing heard from you since 1941. 
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The Acting Secretary of State is understood to be highly 
esteemed in the Soviet Union, where he came to be known 
for his work as Director of Lend-Lease. The difficult and 
pioneer work of finding common ground between the two 
countries will be greatly advanced by Mr. Stettinius. 


Union Agreement on Veterans. From the beginning of 
the conscription program in 1940, the Government bas fol- 
lowed the laudable policy of minimizing the handicaps to 
advancement in civilian life involved in military service. 
To this end, for example, provisions were incorporated in 
the Selective Service Act guaranteeing the employment 
status of draftees. But such provisions, to succeed, need 
cooperation of all concerned. Accordingly we hail the 
agreement between the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
two great bodies of organized labor to protect the union 
rights and employment opportunities of war veterans. Ac- 
cording to a statement released on July 24 by Carl J. 
Schoeninger, Commander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
leaders of the AFL and CIO have agreed that servicemen 
who were members of unions before joining the armed 
services “will have the length of military service added to 
their seniority.” They also conceded that qualified veterans 
will be admitted to union membership “at a cost no greater 
than the admission fee charged prior to January 1, 1940.” 
On the other hand, the agreement states that labor’s right 
to organize and bargain collectively “has been accepted by 
the people of the United States and so written into the Fed- 
eral statutes.” Undoubtedly this clause was included to 
head off a possible union-busting campaign organized around 
returning servicemen. The agreement is fair both to or- 
ganized labor and to the veterans and ought to be ratified 


at once by all the international unions. 


Fight Over Reconversion. The problem of converting the 
war economy back to peacetime production involves five 
major pieces of legislation. Congress must create an agency 
to direct the entire operation, analogous to the Office of 
War Mobilization. It must determine policies with respect to 
the disposal of Government-owned plants, lands and surplus 
goods. It must stipulate how billions of dollars of outstand- 
ing war contracts are to be terminated. And finally it must 
provide assistance to demobilized soldiers and war workers 
during the interim period between the cessation of war pro- 
duction and the beginning of full peacetime industrial activ- 
ity. Before departing for a summer vacation and some politi- 
cal fence-building, Congress enacted legislation covering 
the termination of war contracts and the needs of demobil- 
ized servicemen. The other matters it postponed uatil its 
return. Perhaps the chief reason for this piecemeal approach, 
despite the urgent necessity for action, was the inability of 
Congress to agree on general policies respecting the disposal 
of Government-owned properties and the manner of dealing 
with war workers. As on so many questions during the past 
year, the legislators split along “conservative” and “liberal” 
lines and a compromise was difficult to effect. This is the 
background to the fight now in progress over the George 
and Kilgore bills. The latter bill is strongly supported by 
organized labor and other socially progressive groups. It is 
opposed by many Southern Congressmen, jealous of States’ 
Rights, and their conservative allies from the North. It 
appears to be the first skirmish to determine whether or not 
the country is to continue along New Deal lines. 


Record Tax Collection. Exceeding even the most opti- 
mistic forecasts, the Federal tax yield for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30 almost doubled the 1943 figure of $22,371,- 
386,496. With individual income-tax payments reaching the 
unprecedented sum of ,18,257,180,877, and corporation 
income taxes up more than a billion dollars over the record 
$4,520,851,709 collected in 1943, the total came to $40,- 
118,819,809. This will be cheering news to a nation which 
learned during the past fortnight that the national debt, as 
of July 26, had reached the stratospheric figure of $209,002,- 
582,064.31. During the entire fiscal year of 1944, the na- 
tion spent an average of $223,583,000 every twenty-four 
hours! While these figures are so large as to be almost mean- 
ingless to the average citizen, he will realize that, contrary 
to election-year promises to reduce the tax burden at the 
end of the war, for some years to come Uncle Sam will have 
to take a heavy share of our earnings. He will realize, too, 
that in order to service and reduce the huge wartime debt, 
which may reach $300 billion, the nation must follow a 
peacetime program of full production and employment. The 
only alternative to this is deflation and repudiation. Not 
many months ago Government economists who talked in 
terms of a postwar national income of $140 billion or more 
were frequently regarded as crackpots. It promises well that 
some business leaders now talk in the same big terms. 


President Quezon. On August 1, with the forces of liber- 
ation but 600 miles from the Philippines, their tired, worn 
President, Manuel L. Quezon, in vain sought to muster 
strength against the ravages of a disease which first struck 
him seventeen years ago. A brilliant student at the Domini- 
can University in Manila, Santo Tomas, he was destined 
early for political prominence. From local and provincial 
prestige he moved on to national and international repute 
when, as Resident Commissioner in Washington, he won 
for the Philippines a definite promise of independence 
through the Jones Act of 1916. His years as President of the 
Philippine Senate, aided faithfully by his successor, Sergio 
Osmefia, saw the political and economic fabric of the Philip- 
pines so notably strengthened as to merit the enactment of 
the Tydings-McDuffie Bill in 1934 with its establishment of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines leading to final, com- 
plete independence in 1946. In his crowning years of public 
life as President from 1935, his forward-looking Christian 
policies had fostered in his people the spirit which burnt 
bright in the heroic stands of Bataan and Corregidor and 
the still continued guerrilla warfare. The Philippine scene 
will long miss its familiar, fiery and astute statesman “Don 
Manuel,” whose untimely death must be included among 
the sacrifices which before all the world have made the 
Philippines worthy of the independence soon to be theirs. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THE month of July closed with the brightest propects for 
success which the Allies have yet had in the war against 
Germany. The last week of the month saw a continuation 
of the phenomenal advances of the Russian armies, and a 
distinct victory in Normandy. 

In Finland, the Russians are advancing slowly around the 
north end of Lake Ladoga, and not at all around the south 
end. This is the only sector of the active Russian front where 
but limited progress is being made. 

In Estonia the Russians are advancing around both ends 
of Lake Peipus. Here the Germans are holding, or retiring 
very slowly. In Latvia the Russians have taken half the state 
and are closing on Riga. Of Lithuania—a Catholic country 
—the greater part is now Russian-occupied. 

Farther south, nearly half of Poland has been lost by the 
Germans. The Russians are at the gates of Warsaw. Still 
father south, the Russians seem temporarily halted by the 
Hungarians in the Carpathians. In Rumania there has been 
no serious fighting in recent weeks. 

Germany has a new military High Command, headed by 
General Guderian, a noted leader of tank armies. He took 
over immediately following the attempt on Hitler’s life. 
Whoever the conspirators were on that occasion, they did 
succeed in ridding Germany of the former military leaders. 
The latter had brought disaster after disaster upon the 
German armies—so much so that it seems doubtful whether 
Guderian will be able now to do much about it. 

At the rate at which the Russians have been advancing, 
they will be close to Berlin within a month. If Guderian is 
to save his country he must act quickly. The best way would 
be to attack the Russians by striking south from East 
Prussia, or north from Slovakia. Provided there are sufficient 
troops to deliver such blows, this works. There are doubts 
as to whether Germany has enough divisions available at 
this date to undertake such operations. 

The advance of the Americans in west Normandy reflects 
credit upon their leadership. It has cleared the Germans out 
of the Cherbourg peninsula. If the Germans can be driven 
back a little farther, the way will be open for pushing on 
into the center of France, and the end of German defense 
in France will be at hand. Cox. Conrap H. LANnza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


POLITICAL leaders watching the results of early August 
Congressional primaries from Washington are having a hard 
time trying to piece together anything like a definite pattern 
to suggest how the November election winds may blow. 
About the only thing that seemed sure was that there will 
be a lot of new faces in both the Senate and House when 
the new Seventy-Ninth Congress meets next January. 

As is usual, of course, both Democrats and Republicans 
professed to find encouraging signs, but without any great 
show of conviction. Such extreme opposites as Reps. Mar- 
cantonio and Fish survived the New York primary. In Mis- 
souri, Senator Clark, frequently opposed to the Roosevelt 
Administration, was defeated; but in nearby Arkansas a 
week earlier so, too, was Senator Caraway, almost a White 
House echo in Senate voting. In the North West, isolationist 
Senator Worth Clark was beaten in Idaho, but isolation- 
ist Senator Nye managed to hang on in adjoining North 
Dakota. 

The fact is that there were local considerations as well as 
national in most of the primary contests, and these beset 
prophets trying to find a trend or pattern. Congressmen 
who still must make primary battles to hold their seats in 
close districts were not able to take much comfort out of 
what the first primaries were showing. 

The reconvening of Congress on August 1 created hardly 
a stir. As foreseen, most of the members stayed at their 
fence-mending back home, and only one-third of the’ Senate 
and one-fifth of the House were present at the call to order. 
In Congress and out, there were just two main home-front 
conversational pieces, aside from politics: lagging war pro- 
duction and governmental plans for reconverting to peace- 
time industrial channels as soon as the conduct of the war 
permits. 

But Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell, chief of the Services of 
Supply, put out a blunt warning which said in effect that the 
two could conflict, and that a falling munitions output 
could prolong the war. War-production officials face the 


difficult problem of trying to keep war goods rolling out at 


top speed at a time when national optimism is rising because 
of major gains on all battlefronts. But the goods must roll 
out to roll over the Germans. CHarxies Lucey 





UNDERSCORINGS 


THE HOLY FATHER, receiving in audience a large group 

of Polish troops fighting in Italy, declared to them: 
Although your national soil has been bathed everywhere 
by the blood that has inundated it, your right is so 
evident that we are filled with firm hope that all nations 
will acknowledge their debt to Poland, the theatre and 
too often the plaything of their conflicts, and that all who 
keep in their heart a spark of truly human and Christian 
sentiment will feel called upon to vindicate for her all 
of that place in the world that is her due, according to 
the principles of justice and of a true peace. 

> Representatives of 45 denominational and 15 interdenomi- 

national bodies have been invited to participate in an organi- 

zation which will represent Protestantism in the field of 

motion pictures, Religious News Service reports. 

> The first annual award of the Georgia Press Association 

for the best religious editorial published in a secular news- 

paper in the State was won by the Sandersville Progress. 

> The vital importance of this year’s appeal of the National 


War Fund was indicated by the Most Rev. Edward Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit and Chairman of the Board of Tustees 
of War Relief Services, who feared that an impression is 
becoming common that Governmental agencies can meet all 
the needs of the people of Europe and other areas affected 
by the war. On the basis of the experience of War Relief 
Services, the NCWC agency participating in the Fund, the 
Archbishop declared that private groups can be tremendously 
more effective because of the bond of understanding between 
those who administer such relief and the recipient. 

P Archbishop Mooney’s statement was made soon after 
Father Aloysius J. Wycislo, of Chicago, returned to report 
on the work of War Relief Services in 134 welfare centers 
in 32 countries. Describing the pitiable condition of the 
60,000 Polish refugees cared for in Africa and the Middle 
East, Father Wycislo stated that 3,000 Polish children be- 
tween 3 and § are buried in a cemetery outside Teheran. 

> Father Dominic L. Ternan, O.F.M., U. S. Army Chaplain, 
was killed while admiinistering the last rites in Normandy. 
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THE POLITICAL SCENE 
IN MEXICO 


RICHARD PATTEE 


THE Mexican Revolution, as a way of life, has reached a 
point where it permits no deviation from the most rigid 
orthodoxy. In the early days of storm and turmoil, when 
the Revolution was in a state of gestation and to be a revo- 
lutionary was principally to have repudiated the Porfirian 
past, there was no party line to which to hew and no body 
of doctrine to be defended. 

It would probably be correct to take the year 1917 as 
the dividing line between the primitive revolutionism with 
its audacity, anarchy and impulsiveness and the stream- 
lined, inflexible, doctrinaire institution it has now become. 
The Constitutional Convention of Querétaro contributed 
largely to the definition of the Revolution. It laid down 
the precepts and set up the criteria of orthodoxy. What 
has come afterwards is mainly an enrichment of the revo- 
lutionary vocabulary. The lexicon of epithets, mottos, 
slogans, and catch-phrases has reached almost fantastic pro- 
portions, so that for the contemporary Mexican revolutionary 
and for the press which follows this orientation there is 
literally a ready-made phrase for practically any situation. 
Mexico knows no greater master in the art of conventional 
diatribe than Vicente Lombardo Toledano, of the Con- 
federation of Mexican Workers, Confederation of Latin- 
American Workers and various and sundry other organiza- 
tions whose purposes are identical. 

The Mexican Revolution ultimately jelled in the form 
of the Party of the Mexican Revolution. It is a remarkable 
organization. Although it has a complete monopoly on elec- 
tions, manipulating the ballot-box with the dexterity of 
thirty years of experience, it basks in an atmosphere of 
simon-pure democracy. The party and its mouthpieces lose 
no chance of proclaiming the most unswerving devotion 
to the Four Freedoms, the Atlantic Charter and the cause 
of world democracy. Its members find an outlet for their 
excess energies in the promotion of movements to under- 
mine the various dictatorships still to be found entrenched 
in many of the Latin-American republics. 


PRM ELection TActTics 


If any individual or group of individuals conceives the 
idea that perhaps it would be well to allow a real clash of 
opinions in public affairs, since the Mexican people cannot 
conceivably be unanimously of one mind, the person or per- 
sons venturing to hold such a naive belief are promptly 
branded as the vilest of reactionaries, retrograde minds in- 
capable of understanding the historic moment in which we 
live. Moreover, anyone guilty of questioning the fairness and 
democratic honesty of the elections is in all probability an 
agent of Axis interests seeking to disseminate defeatism. He 
is certainly an ill-concealed enemy of the conquests of the 
Mexican Revolution. Within the past few weeks, seven 
Mexican States held elections for Governors and other local 
functionaries. In six of these States, democracy held its 
own admirably, since public opinion rose as one man to 
tolerate no manifestation of opposition or of discrepancy. 

The Party of the Mexican Revolution described the situa- 
tion on the eve of the elections of July 2, 1944, in the fol- 
lowing terms: “With the exception of Aguascalientes, in 
which a minority faction with no popular backing pro- 
poses as a candidate an individual of avowedly reactionary 
tendencies, in all the other States public opinion has dis- 
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played its unity in favor of a single candidate of unques- 
tioned progressive and revolutionary tendencies and who is 
precisely the man chosen by the PRM.” 

The election returns in these States where the voter had 
but one choice were profoundly encouraging as an elo- 
quent demonstration of solidarity, democratic procedure and 
popular fervor. The press reported that in Veracruz State, 
the electors had displayed an almost uncontainable enthusi- 
asm for the elections. From 8.30 a.m. until 2 p.m., thou- 
sands of the electorate were allowed to cast their ballots 
for the one name of Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. Shortly after 
noon the voting booths were closed and, according to the 
telegraphic reports from Jalapa, “the unanimous vote of the 
populace favored the candicacy of Sefior Ruiz Cortines.” 
Not to be outdone in the paeans of praise that this example 
of civic spirit merited, the reporter from Orizaba announced 
that the election in Veracruz was “a true example of clean 
democratic conflict.” In Zacatecas, Durango, Chihuahua, 
Pueblo and Sinaloa similar manifestations of democracy were 
duly recorded. 


Acci6ON NACIONAL 


Only in the State of Aguascalientes was the scene of per- 
fect harmony marred by the insistence of what was dubbed 
an insignificant group of reactionaries and obtructionists 
on presenting a candidate. This group was Accién Nacional, 
whose appearance in Mexican politics has been an event of 
the first importance. It is openly a political party, formed 
officially in 1939 by Manuel Gémez Morin, former Rector 
of the National University of Mexico, former Under-Sec- 
retary of Finance and for many years one of the outstand- 
ing lawyers and financial experts in the republic. The party 
developed as the result of the absence of anything in the 
way of counterbalance to the complete domination of a 
single party and as an effort to canalize legitimate criticism 
of the acts of the government in power. It came into ex- 
istence on the eve of the war when Mexico, as every other 
country, was torn between local and international issues. 
It came upon the Mexican scene at the precise moment 
when the epithets of “Axis agent,” “fifth columnist” and 
“anti-democratic” were rife. 

Gémez Morin surrounded himself with some of the best 
of the younger minds in Mexico. One of his immediate 
lieutenants is Efrain Gonzalez Luna of Guadalajara, a bril- 
liant lawyer and as profound a student of Catholic social 
and economic doctrine as is to be found in Mexico. The 
party naturally is not Catholic in affiliation, since the 
Hierarchy has nothing to do with it and forbids the forma- 
tion of political groups under Catholic auspices. This, too, 
is entirely in line with the orientation given the Mexican 
Catholics by the Holy See, which made impossible the entry 
of Church-supported organizations in political controversies. 
Nevertheless, Accién Nacional, although not Catholic in 
any sense of the word except the religious persuasion of 
most of its members, does not deviate from the fundamen- 
tals of Catholic social thinking. 

It is an entirely above-board party with no esoteric char- 
acter whatever. Its weekly journal, La Nacién, aside from 
being one of the most superbly edited and presented news 
sheets in the country, makes no attempt to soft-pedal its 
views or avow itself to be anything but what it is—the 
official organ of a party which is opposed to the present 
state of affairs and particularly to the dominant position 
of the PRM. 

It was Accién Nacional which ventured to place a can- 
didate in the field in the state of Aguascalientes. The party 
was not entering the arena for the first time, nor was it 




















without experience in the matter of losing elections. During 
the last congressional elections, it opposed the PRM. Need- 
less to say, none of its candidates was victorious. The case 
of Aguascalientes was particularly striking since it is the 
only occasion this year in which Accién Nacional has chal- 
lenged the majority. The party placed the name of Aquiles 
Elorduy before the voters for Governor of the State. A 
veteran politician, thoroughly at home on the stand and 
before the multitudes, with years of participation in the 
revolutionary activities of Mexico, he made a wide and pro- 
found appeal to the masses. 


THe EXAMPLE OF CUBA 


The Aguascalientes election became an issue between the 
two parties. The PRM sent its president, Antonio Villalobos, 
and Fernando Amilpa, member of the Senate, to counteract 
the tendencious allegations of Accién Nacional. The elections 
took place soon after the triumph of Grau San Martin in 
Cuba, which has startled and amazed the Hispanic-Ameri- 
can world. At a moment when Ubico in Guatemala and 
Hernandez Martinez in Salvador were massacring their com- 
patriots rather than abandon their office, Fulgencio Batista 
of Cuba raised no obstacles to the electoral victory of the 
opposition candidate. The repercussions of this event in 
Mexico were tremendous. The fact that President Avila 
Camacho felicitated Batista for the triumph of democracy 
in Cuba was widely interpreted as a subtle indication that 
it might be wise for Mexico to go and do likewise. The 
Mexican press was quick to seize on the implications of 
the Cuban event. Several Mexico City dailies editorialized 
on the significance of the example given by Cuba and opined 
that perhaps the time had come when in Mexico, too, the 
opposition could voice its sentiments without fear of being 
branded as criminals, opposed to the welfare of the State. 
So strong was the impact of what had taken place in Cuba 
on the minds of the Mexicans that Senator Amilpa, in a 
stirring address in Aguascalientes, defined his position—and 
by presumption that of the party he represented—by say- 
ing that “the reactionaries have no right to demand that 
what has occurred in Cuba should take place here.” 

Accién Nacional claimed that the elections were run in 
the customary fashion—with threats, violence, police inter- 
vention, street fights and the general employment of every 
means of impeding the free and open exercise of the right 
to vote. La Nacidén devoted several issues to a detailed ac- 
count, with photographs, of what had taken place, tending 
to show that the electorate favorable to Elorduy had either 
not been allowed to approach the polls at all or that their 
votes had been discounted if they did manage to cast a 
ballot. The official version was to the effect that the elec- 
tion had gone off in a truly democratic manner with an 
overwhelming majority favorable to the PRM candidate, 
Jests M. Rodriguez. In the report from official sources, the 
statement was made that “Federal forces under the com- 
mand of General Izaguirre maintained an irreproachable at- 
titude, with no need for their interference in the polling 
since no disagreeable incidents took place.” 


THE OUTLOOK 


Accién Nacional has tended to reflect the thinking of 
the more intellectual sectors of the Mexican population. 
Those who direct its program and action are drawn largely 
from the professional classes and represent a high type of 
social and political intelligence. Its publications and dis- 
courses reveal an intellectual level which is far superior to 
anything else existent in Mexico today. Its critics, who 
may sympathize with its purposes and ends, are frank to 


admit that there is perhaps too much of an intellectual 
note, a fact which makes its appeal to the mass of workers 
and peasants difficult. In spite of this, the party has made 
considerable headway. In certain States, such as Guerrero, 
it has managed to get its roots down into the peasant soil. 
It has not yet, however, reached any extremely large sector 
of the Mexican people. 

The activities of Accién Nacional will bear watching by 
anyone interested in the fluctuations and vicissitudes of 
Mexican politics. Latin America as a whole is in the grip 
of forces of change. In five of the Republics, governments 
have been overthrown by violence, and definitely revolu- 
tionary movements have taken their place. Mexico is of- 
ficially leftist, officially revolutionary and—according to its 
politicians—democratic. The opposition forces—and prom- 
inent among them must be numbered Accién Nacional— 
demand for Mexico a real democracy and not the closed 
political system now in vogue. The dictatorship of a single 
political party or clique is, in the long run, no different 
from that of an Ubico or a Martinez. The difference may 
be obscured by the character of the organization. To pro- 
claim democracy is one thing and to practise even its elemen- 
tary principles is quite another. Accién Nacional is ably 
directed, with one of the most astute and intelligent men 
in Mexico at its head. It is strictly a legal organization, with 
no subterranean features and no trappings. To call it to- 
talitarian is absurd. Nevertheless, there is scarcely a week 
during which a manifestation organized by the PRM or 
one of the revolutionary groups does not parade with large 
banners demanding the suppression of Accién Nacional and 
Synarchism. If totalitarianism means one-party rule, con- 
stant mass parading and mass hysteria, pennants and ban- 
ners, then the PRM comes closer to being totalitarian than 
any other group in Mexico. 

(To be continued) 


IS THE RELIGIOUS HABIT 
A HANDICAP? 


ELLAMAY HORAN 


RECENTLY, a zealous and most capable priest was heard 
to say: “I have been able to secure the services of the Sis- 
ters of . They will arrive in my parish next month. 
I have two missions for them: home-visiting and the re- 
ligious instruction of public-school children. Not only are 
the Sisters well prepared for this work, but what recom- 
mends them to me in a particular way is the fact that they 
do not wear a religious habit. Religious they are, in every 
way but, to facilitate their work among the laity, they do 
not wear anything that would single them out or set them 
apart. They dress inconspicuously, of course, and in some- 
thing dark—but, decidedly, they do not wear a religious 
habit.” 





Hasir vs. UNIFORM 


Were this priest’s views and statements not heard with 
increasing frequency where clerics foregather, earnestly dis- 
cussing social needs and Catholic Action, it would be but 
speaking “out of turn” to question them. But since his 
words are representative of a trend of thought quite often 
and quite openly expressed, based apparently on the Car- 
tesian “it works,” it seems only fair to weigh the evidence. 

Does varying terminology evoke contradictory attitudes? 
Seemingly it does. One never hears an objection voiced to 
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the wearing of a uniform. The fireman, the policeman, the 
postman, are distinguished, not handicapped, by their uni- 
forms. Hotels uniform their bell-hops, business houses their 
porters, railways their employes of all ranks. And our Coun- 
try! How proud we are of our soldiers in uniform! Never 
was there a better opportunity to observe the effect, the 
force, of 2 soldier’s uniform than in this year of Our Lord 
nineteen-forty-four. The more unusual the uniform, the 
more powerful its interest, the greater its influence on the 
civilian mind. Every uniform, be it the simplest, connotes 
something. The soldier or sailor of private rank is passed 
on the street with a prayer for his welfare. He is regarded 
as one set apart to render service, as one dedicated to the 
ideals of his country and to the welfare of his fellowmen. 
His uniform bespeaks the cause for which he stands. 

Men in uniform! Women in uniform! Wacs and Waves 
and Spars and Women Marines. Did the Government, in its 
dire need for woman power as well as for manpower, feel 
that uniforming its women would decrease their ardor for 
service, make them less acceptable to the public or diminish 
their efficiency? On the contrary, the Government wisely 
capitalized on the appeal of a uniform. Witness its latest 
booklet, You in Blue, prepared to attract a larger enrolment 
in the Waves. Service, Duty, Patriotism, Opportunity, are 
stressed in the printed matter; but You in Blue is the catchy 
title, and a nattily displayed uniform is the drawing card. 

Vanity? No. The Wacs and the Waves and the Spars, 
the “lady” Marines and the members of the Cadet Nurses 
Corps, know that they must serve, and that service is based 
on sacrifice. The uniform gives them a sense of solidarity, 
it creates a logical grouping for a given objective; word- 
lessly, it defines and establishes their bilateral position to 
the Government and to the civilian population. 

ARGUMENT FROM EXPERIENCE 


Men and women in uniform have walked in the front 
ranks of the Church Militant for hundreds of years. They 
are a people set apart, devoting life and all that it means 
to the furthering of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. The habit 
of the Religious proclaims to the world the apostolate to 
which the wearer is consecrated. So much importance does 
the Church attach to the religious habit, that it makes the 
wearing of it—or laying it aside—a matter of Canon Law. 
To be put aside, even in part and but temporarily, as is 
sometimes demanded by certain modern hospital techniques, 
is not a matter for the individual to decide; it must be con- 
sidered by the Superiors of the Community, in conjunction 
with episcopal authority. “The habit does not make the 
monk.” No, neither does the fence make the garden. Both 
serve the double purpose of protection and proclamation. 

The writer is a laywoman. For twenty years she has 
taught college classes in which have been a goodly number 
of women Religious. She has seen all kinds of religious 
habits. She herself likes the beautiful, the symmetrical, the 
orderly. As she looks about at the typical laywoman—not 
the young woman or the matron who spends hours each 
week in the beauty salon and more hours before the mirror— 
she is more inclined to say: “How fortunate the Religious 
woman!” What discrepancies her habit conceals: defects in 
figure, complexion and hair dress; defects in fabric and cut 
and tailoring; defects that are bound to accompany lack 
of time, want of money, and preoccupation with more im- 
portant things. If appearances count, then the habit counts 
for, and not against, the wearer. 

But further—the writer has been associated with Religious 
in home-visiting and in the religious instruction of public- 
school children. She has learned first-hand about the influ- 
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ence of the religious habit on the lay mind, both child and 
adult. For over a year she has been working daily with the 
Daughters of Charity who wear, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous habit in the service of the Church. There was a 
time when she herself looked upon that habit aghast. What 
did people think about it! Did it not interfere with the 
works of the apostolate? Today, she knows the answers to 
those questions. Experience has written it indelibly on her 
mind and heart. No lay person, no matter how mature, 
how well prepared for her work, how generous in her de- 
votion, can remotely equal the influence exerted by the 
youngest and least experienced member of 2 Community 
who is garbed in the distinctive habit of her Order. The 
young look up to her. Children hang on her every word. 
Adults trust her, instictively respecting the habit she wears. 
The needy seek her out without an introduction. The sin- 
ner views that habit as a sign-post back to God. 

And the lay worker! Dressed she may be in the mode, 
but inconspicuously to meet the needs of the cause she has 
espoused. Alone, how great is her difficulty in establishing 
rapport with an individual, in gaining entrance to a hostile 
home. But accompanied by a Religious, dressed in a recog- 
nized habit, how different is the story. Sullen scowls are 
changed to welcoming smiles. Barred doors are opened. No 
mistrust now of proffered aid, no fear of accepting help 
lest there be “strings” attached; no suspicion now that under 
the guise of friendly interest some ulterior motive is con- 
cealed. 

Nor is it only in the realm of charity that the Religious 
habit commands that to which the lay dress will never at- 
tain. The classroom tells the same story. Not long since, | 
presented to a group of children a lesson in religion. I knew 
I had done it well. My heart was in that lesson in a special 
way and I had carefully prepared my work. The children 
gave me their full cooperation during the entire period. At 
the close of the presentation, I asked: “Are there any ques- 
tions?” A half-dozen hands shot up. “You, Tony, what is 
it?” And Tony, spokesman for the six—or sixty—asked: 
“Will Sister be back next week?” 

Tony did not even bother to add a distinctive name to 
“Sister.” Sister, any Sister would do. It is Sister—Sister in 
the special uniform of devotion to the cause of Christ that 
inspires children with confidence. They may know the Sis- 
ter but for a week of Wednesdays. They may be Catholics 
or non-Catholics; to each and all, “Sister” has an appeal. 
She stands for something very special. She is like a framed 
picture that children love; she is something tangible, some- 
thing human and understanding with the appeal of the 
“other-worldly.” A picture needs a frame; the Religious 
habit is that. When the writer thinks of the Religious 
garbed in secular dress, she feels that something very pre- 
cious has been deprived of its proper setting. Even more, 
a lay-garbed Religious has been deprived of a most power- 
ful weapon, one that penetrates in a way that the inex- 
perienced do not understand. 


THe THEORETICAL ARGUMENT 


The woman who wears the habit of religion, or the uni- 
form which bespeaks her enrolment for life under the ban- 
ner of Christ, never questions its usefulness. Joyously she 
accepts it on the day of her “clothing,” and her devotion to 
it then is as firm, as loving, as if years of experience had 
already taught her its value in God’s work. She speaks of 
it as a “holy habit,” something that inspires to holiness, or 
at least obliges the beholder to think, however fleetingly, 
of God and the things of God. Never does she complain 
of (one would almost say never is she conscious of) skirts 




















of starched collars, of con- 

i accepted the confining bands and the 

weight and length of skirts when she received the habit for 

the first time—accepted them as gladly and as matter-of- 

factly as the soldier accepts his field uniform and accom- 
of 7 


she endure it?” “Behold those yards of material!” “Isn’t it 
wasteful?” “How can she stand the confining band about 
the head, that unwieldy bonnet?” “How can she endure it 
in this temperature of ninety?” Or: “Isn’t she cold on a 
raw day?” All questions of the onlooker. Never are they the 
questions of one associated with women Religious. 

Their pupils and students, their lay associates and those 
for whom they labor, are almost as astonished as the Sisters 


has blessed most of them with a sense of humor, that salt 
of sanctity, that priceless ingredient that saves zeal from 
zealotry. And when a question as to the suitableness or even 
the sensibleness of their attire is put to them by one much 
befurred as to the neck and much bare as to the legs; or 
by one whose high heels make of her a walking representa- 
tive of the leaning Tower of Pisa—smiles will be the Sisters’ 


One may ask, how long may a person consecrated to 
God by the vows of Religion wear any dress before it be- 


person. the 
in the mode of the day and year; conservatively, yes, but 
none the less, truly so. But what happens in two years, five 
years, fifteen years? The second year it is no longer in the 
mode, the fifth year it is peculiar, the fifteenth, outlandish; 
unless, indeed, the saving, gracious grace of “habit” has cast 
its glow and glamor about it. History bears this out. 

This thought of “Religious in lay costume” is far from 
new. Periodically it appears, and periodically it is laid to 
rest—as a shroud. Saint Vincent de Paul is a classic example 
of one who held strongly for the plan of women conse- 
crated to God, devoted to works of charity, not wearing a 
religious habit. Again and again, he spoke to his first Daugh- 
ters of the necessity of continuing in the‘. simple peasant’s 
dress; it would keep them humble and hidden; it would 
enable them to go about the streets of Paris unnoticed; it 
would render them acceptable to the poor whom they 
served. The Daughters of Charity were absolutely obedient 
to their holy Founder’s injunction. And what happened? 
That simple “peasant’s dress” is today the most spectacular 
religious habit in the Church of God. 

Is the religious habit a handicap? Once, I thought that 
there was something to be said on both sides. But experience 
has taught me that all the arguments are weighted against 
the religious worker whose garb does not proclaim her for 
what she is. 

But is the religious habit a handicap? The simplest form 
of “religious habit” is the Roman collar. It has come to be 
synonymous with “priest.” In the sudden agony of an auto 
accident, amid a blazing city building, on the deck of an 
ocean liner going down to its doom, what part does the 
Roman collar play? Do not frightened eyes seek it out, do 
not whitened lips cry to it, do not clutching hands reach 
towards it? They have never spoken to the man who wears 
the Roman collar; they do not know his name. But they 
know well what the Roman collar stands for, and with one 


accord they turn to it in the hour of their desperate need. 

In everyday life we meet the wrecked in mind and body; 
those seared by the fire of sin and passion; those drowning 
in the waters of discouragement and despair. But too often 
the social worker is associated with organized philanthropy 
controlled by politics. She is considered the paid worker 
more interested in minute investigation than Divine charity. 
Sometimes she is even resented. But the religious worker, 
her habit establishing a point of contact, has entrée. Like 
the Roman collar, the habit is her badge of service. 


BRETTON WOODS: 
THE WORLD BANK 
RICHARD E. MULCAHY 


THE most important result of the Bretton Woods monetary 
conference was the plan for a $9.1 billion world-reconstruc- 
tion and development bank. This was the achievement of 
the committee directed by Lord John Maynard Keynes. The 
proposed bank will be more than an ordinary bank. It will 
not only make loans directly to governments and private 
individuals, but it will also guarantee loans made by private 
lenders. The most significant difference is, however, the 
basis or purpose of making the loans. 

The world bank is the chief hope of the monetary experts 
to solve the problem of unbalanced trade accounts. By 
buying the currency of a country with excessive imports, 
the stabilization fund will afford short-term credits, which 
will give the country time to correct its unfavorable position, 
if it can. It does nothing positive to help the country reor- 
ganize its economy. Such aid is the purpose of the bank. 


Causes OF UNBALANCED TRADE 


No nation can long continue to buy more than it sells, 
unless it has an inexhaustible supply of gold which it can 
give up in payment, or unless the seller is willing continually 
to extend credits. Obviously, neither plan will work forever. 

Today, with the bulk of the world’s above-the-ground 
gold supply in the vaults of the United States—the chief 
seller on balance—the burden of balancing trade accounts 
must fall on the extension of credits. But no nation, not 
even the generous United States, is willing to go on making 
loans for years with no prospect that they will ever be 
repaid. And the only way that they can be repaid is by the 
borrower's selling more to the United States than it buys, 
which, under conditions existing at present in the world’s 
economy, is rarely possible, Futhermore, as in the ‘thirties, 
there always comes a day when the United States becomes 
worried about the economic stability of the world and 
decides to keep her money at home. Then there is economic 
chaos. Borrowers have been living above their means, and 
now must suddenly live on their own salary. 

It would be a complete misunderstanding of the purpose 
of the bank to think that its loans are merely to stave off 
the inevitable day of reckoning. It is a real attempt to 
remedy the fundamental cause of the disequilibrium between 
the purchases and sales of nations. 

One may say the obvious, namely, that the root cause of 
this disparity is simply that one nation wishes to buy more 
than it is able to sell. Or, as in the case of the United States, 
one nation wishes to sell more than it buys. But this is merely 
a restatement of the problem. What we must determine is 
the cause of these peculiar propensities. It may be the relative 
difference in the quantity amd variety of the natural 
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resources, the number and efficiency of the factories, the 
size of the population, the efficiency of the labor staff and 
management, the standard of living. For example, backward 
countries which are producers of agricultural and other 
primary products have never been able to balance their 
accounts with the industrial nations, which have relatively 
balanced economies. 

The historic gold standard, as explained last week, was 
supposed to balance imports and exports between nations. 
But whenever it operated successfully, it was a very irra- 
tional remedy that disturbed the whole economy by changing 
the level of prices. It has been rightly called a case of the 
tail wagging the dog. For usually foreign trade is only a 
small percentage of the total annual business of a nation. 
Yet, to stabilize this small sector the entire economic life 
of a country was disturbed. Moreover, the root causes of the 
disequilibrium were not corrected; changing relative prices 
is still a surface correction, which in time breaks down. 

Even investments did not solve the problem in the past. 
Loans were made for the most part by private interests which 
were not concerned with stabilizing world trade accounts 
but with the profits that were to flow to their banking house 
or industrial company. Interest rates were as high as the 
market would bear. Apart from the cases when loans were 
made with no view to their soundness—for the bonds were 
to be passed on to the public—even the better type of loan 
sought only its own protection rather than the development 
of the borrowing country. 

And in the past, except in the ’thirties, foreign loans were 
made for the most part in accordance with the state of busi- 
ness in the United States and the rest of the world. When 
times were good there was a steady stream of investment 
funds available for borrowers. But when the crisis came, the 
flow of loans was turned off, leaving the debtor countries to 
pay off their obligations without external aid and in a 
depressed world. Exporters in the lending countries were 
faced with the loss of these markets at a time when business 
was all too scarce. It was like a public-works program carried 
on in good times and dropped in days of depression. 


Wise Loan Poricy NEEDED 


There is need of an international investment bank which 
will be able to rise above the interest of personal profit and 
will make loans with a view to correcting the fundamental 
causes of a disproportionate trade balance. Only an interna- 
tional agency will be in a position to make the loans on the 
necessary low-interest basis; or, by its guarantee, enable 
others to make them; and it alone will have the fore- 
sight and prestige to be able to direct the expenditure of the 
money by the borrowing country. 

The mere fact that a loan is made is no surety that the 
cause of the unbalanced trade account will be remedied. The 
decisive factor is how the money is employed. If the borrower 
merely buys consumer goods from other nations, or uses it 
for wasteful projects at home, then the loan is an investment 
only from the point of view of the lender. The borrower is 
placing himself in a worse financial position than before. 
World trade conditions can be bettered only if the money 
is invested to build up industries which will be substitutes 
for imports, or to build up export industries, or is employed 
in fields, such as railroads, which will be a stimulant to both 
types of industries. 

If the loan is used to build up substitutes for goods that 
are now imported, it would appear, on first glance, to balance 
uneven trade accounts by scaling down excessive sales rather 
than by building up deficient purchases. To a certain extent 
this is true. Take a practical example. In Free China after the 
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war there will be determined efforts to build up railroads, 
highways, factories, dams, power plants and mining indus- 
tries. When these plans are realized, Chinese imports from 
the rest of the world may decline, for China may then be 
able to produce her own automobiles, rails, steel, etc. More 
and more goods will be supplied in the Chinese markets by 
the efforts of native capital and labor. 

Nevertheless, imports will at first be higher because of the 
investment program. Foreign goods will have to be pur- 
chased from abroad in order to build the new factories in 
China. And the effect of the investment program in China 
will be to raise the national income of the Chinese people. In 
time the increased standard of living and purchasing power 
of the Chinese may cause a greater demand for imports than 
ever before, which, it seems, would widen the breach between 
imports and exports. But not necessarily. If China should 
also be able to export more goods at the same time, then the 
balance of exports and imports could be reached at a higher 
level. All that is needed is that exports should increase at a 
faster rate than imports. 

But suppose that the ultimate effect of the investment 
program is that Chinese imports decline. Is this an evil to be 
deplored? International trade is a means, not an end. What 
we are seeking is the welfare of the people of the United 
States and of the world. And a high volume of foreign trade 
is desirable only when it is a means to this end. A one-sided 
high volume of international exchange of goods is no guar- 
antee of the economic well being of the world. 

What is more, if China should import less in a particular 
year, this is no sign that the volume of foreign trade has been 
adversely effected thereby. It may easily signify an evening- 
out of trade, a more smooth and better balanced flow of 
goods between nations, that will not require a periodic break- 
down to adjust the disequilibrium. We must measure the 
volume of world trade, not by the peak periods of a few 
extraordinary years, but by the volume over a period of time. 

Consider the other case—when the money received from 
the loan is employed in building up export trades. This is 
apparently good, for it balances trade relations between na- 
tions by increasing the sales of the deficient nation rather 
than by cutting down its purchases. Theoretically, this offers 
the possibility of achieving the economist’s dream: the 
optimum allocation of resources. But there is a danger here 
which must be guarded against. A nation whose prosperity 
is dependent on the purchase of its goods by foreign coun- 
tries is vulnerable to every changing mood of the state of 
business in the world. Or, more simply, such a nation is 
sacrificing economic stability for large prospective profits. 
Economic self-sufficiency is an impossible utopia; and com- 
plete world-wide specialization is a dangerous experiment. 

Suppose that our borrowing nation (China, for example), 
while striking a happy balance between specialization and 
autarchy, builds up her export industries—still the world 
trade problem is not solved. Goods to sell are of little value 
to the seller until they are sold. And in this case what is 
required is that the creditor nations (particularly the United 
States) must be ready to purchase the Chinese exports. If 
they are unwilling, then there is no hope for a steady, bal- 
anced flow of goods between nations. In international trade, 
sellers and creditors cannot be paid unless they buy. (This is 
no argument against the world bank, but only indicates 
that even such an institution by itself cannot solve the 
world’s economic problems.) 

The ultimate factor in the determination of whether the 
United States will buy the goods offered for sale by China 
(or another debtor nation) is whether in the United States 
there is full employment. If there are millions of unemployed 

















walking the streets or on a new WPA, public sentiment will 
oppose large imports of foreign goods. Lower tariffs, in 
themselves, are a help, but are an inadequate solution. 

In this connection a refreshing attitude by labor was 
recently expressed by Sanford Goldner, Assistant Research 
Director of the California CIO Council: 

Generally speaking, organized labor used to be afraid 

of large imports, and some people are still afraid. The 

CIO has shown it has rid itself of this bugaboo. We 

know that we need expanded foreign trade in order to 

keep our own economy in full production. We know 
that we must accept payments for exports in the form 
of imports, and that these can be absorbed if our pur- 
chasing power increases. We know also that we can 
build up labor standards in other countries by extending 
credit and by sale of capital goods (Labor Herald, July 
21, 1944). 


OBJECTIONS TO BANK 


Objection to the world bank has been expressed in contra- 
dictory ways. For example, one editor is opposed to the bank 
because he believes that it will be controlled by the inter- 
national bankers. Though it is true that some international 
bankers were at Bretton Woods, there is no reason to suspect 
that they will be placed in control of the projected bank. 
The personnel of the governing board will depend on the 
choice of the governments concerned. And there is every 
reason to believe that they will choose economists interested 
in the purpose of the Bank—-stabilization of world trade. 

It is strange that if international bankers hope to get 
control of the placing of these huge investment funds, there 
should be so much opposition to the project in banking 
circles. The fear is there expressed that the international 
bank will be unfair competition, for it may offer loans below 
the customary interest rates. This is probably true. But, as 
mentioned above, it is necessary that interest rates be low 
enough for the borrower to be able to meet the interest 
payments, to repay the capital, and at the same time to 
build up its economy. 

A common objection is that the United States does not 
need the investment bank. This is correct, in the sense that 
we will not be numbered amongst its borrowers. The thought 
behind this difficulty is that we can manage our business 
relations with foreign countries without the help of any 
international board. This attitude, however, overlooks a 
few important items. It supposes that the United States 
will be operating in a normal world. What is forgotten is 
that, if the United States does not cooperate to achieve 
economic stability between nations, the world will not be 
normal. It will be a chaos of regional blocs, bilateral trade 
agreements, exchange control, blocked currencies and inter- 
national economic warfare. 

Economic isolationism can no more survive in the mod- 
ern world than can isolationism in the field of politics. We 
have spent $200 billion to bring peace to the world. Are 
we afraid to invest about $3 billion to insure that peace? 

The monetary experts at Bretton Woods have done their 
work, They have drafted the plans for a stabilization fund 
and a reconstruction bank. Neither of the proposals is per- 
fect; nor will they completely solve the world’s economic 
problems. But they are important and significant steps 
towards the solution. The fate of the work of Bretton 
Woods is now in the hands of the governments of the 
nations concerned, especially the Congress of the United 
States. We can only hope that our Congressmen will make 
their decision, not in a spirit of economic isolationism, but 
in the Christian spirit of international cooperation. 


CASE FOR COMPLETENESS 


MACAULAY ’S schoolboy—if he were an American—could 
tell you a great deal about Catholic attitudes. If he reads 
any paper, he must know that Catholics are, as a body, 
implacably opposed to birth-control. If he reads the right 
papers (i.e., the Left papers), he will suspect that this op- 
position is a form of Fascism. When Federal or State Gov- 
ernment agencies show a leaning towards propagating birth- 
control, Catholic leaders and societies the country over will 
be sure to rise in protest. 

The schoolboy likewise knows that Hollywood walks in 
fear of Catholic displeasure. He remembers how, a few 
years ago, a vast wave of protest engulfed Hollywood. The 
Legion of Decency, six million strong, was on the warpath. 
The stage, too, watches its step—more or less. Our school- 
boy may recall that a certain play folded up in New York 
a couple of years ago, amidst dark hints of Fascistic (i.e. 
Catholic) opposition. If he followed the incident closely, it 
probably dawned on him that the Fascists were eight mil- 
lion New Yorkers sedulously staying away from that play. 
But the whole incident was possible because Catholics are 
notoriously averse to dirty plays or films. 

It is evident, in a word, that birth-control, indecency 
on stage or screen—and, we may add, Communism, divorce 
or secular education—provoke an immediate and power- 
ful Catholic reaction. Suppose that some other Catholic 
doctrines provoked the same reactions in Catholics. The 
Popes, after all, have made their minds clear on racism, 
the industrial system, the purpose of the State. 

What would this country be like if the headlines read: 
“White Supremacy Call Rouses Storm of Catholic Opposi- 
tion,” or “Six Million Catholics Sign Pledge of Decent Race 
Relations”? Or if the Podunk Town Crier reported: “Local 
Catholic groups convened last night to demand that can- 
didates in the forthcoming elections define their stand on 
social progress. They asked for assurances that ‘free enter- 
prise’ did not mean the cut-throat economic system con- 
demned in Papal Encyclicals.” Or if Walter Wimple whis- 
pered confidentially over Station XYZQ: “Councilmen 
Smith, Jones, Robinson and Brown, with typical Catholic 
zeal for clean government, are going to town here—but 
plenty!” 

It is a strange anomaly that on some doctrines we are 
so vocal, on some so silent. We are intensely interested in 
seeing to it that children are not prevented from being born. 
Once they are born, if their skin happens to be black or 
yellow, a great deal of our interest evaporates. Is it to the 
point to suggest that the word heresy comes from the 
Greek verb to choose? The true Catholic does not pick 
and choose among the doctrines of his Faith. Cc. &. 





WHO’S WHO 


Ricuarp Patree, head of the Latin-American Section 
of the State Department’s Division of Cultural Relations 
from 1939 to 1943, is now a writer and observer for the 
NCWC in Latin America....ELLAMAy Horan, Ph.D., 
has been Professor of Education at De Paul University, 
Chicago, since 1929; and is the author of The Baltimore 
Catechisms with Study Lessons, My First Communion 
and several other books on the teaching of religion. . 
Rev. Ricuarp E. Mutcany, S.J., whose concluding 
article on the Bretton Woods Conference appears in 
this issue, has made a comprehensive study of economic 
philosophy during the past several years. . . . JosEPH 
Dever, of the Army Air Force, recently won the short- 
story award given by Yank. 
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PHILADELPHIA RACE STRIKE 


NO rhetoric is needed to show the ominousness of the city 
transportation strike which was declared in Philadelphia 
on August 1. 

The lives of 2,000,000 citizens and 600,000 war workers 
have been completely disorganized by the stubborn refusal 
of the city’s street-car, bus and subway employes to per- 
mit the upgrading of eight Negro workers in the same 
system. 

The strike is ominous because of the vast confusion and 
distress caused by the wilful action of a comparatively few 
people. 

It is particularly ominous because this happens in a critical 
war area, of Philadelohia and Camden. The tie-up, said Sec- 
retary Stimson, was “cutting off the flow of essential war 
materials for the Army and Navy at a time when our troops 
need maximum support to drive home their advantage over 
the enemy.” 

It is ominous most of all because of the totally unwar- 
ranted, un-American, undemocratic and un-Christian mo- 
tivation of the strike, which is frankly based on nothing 
but sheer and unashamed race prejudice. Among the 6,000 
striking employes and even on the committee that de- 
fiantly speaks for them are a considerable proportion of 
Catholic men, who are apparently completely ignorant of 
the severe reprobation their own Faith has placed upon 
such motivation and such conduct. 

Yet against the unreason and passion of the strikers their 
own CIO union leaders have so far been unable to prevail. 
The strike was certified to the War Labor Board, but the 
Board was obliged to wash its hands of the matter and refer 
it to the Army and the President. All patriotic appeals 
having failed, the President ordered the Army on August 
3 to move into the district and take over the Philadelphia 
transit system. 

But the full threat of this outbreak in the midst of a 
nation’s supreme war effort lies in the alarming indication 
it offers of what will occur when the pressure of wartime 
employment is no longer able to exercise even the semblance 
of any kind of restraint. If this has taken place in the green 
wood, what will occur in the dry? Hitler will be able to 
congratulate himself on having won an ideological victory, 
even if his war of material conquest has failed. For Ameri- 
can-made racism has won out, when it is allowed to sep- 
arate an American citizen from the job to which he is 
entitled by his responsibility as the working head of a family, 
by his ability as a worker, and by his membership in a recog- 
nized union. 

None of this need have occurred, in Philadelphia or else- 
where, if proper and elementary precautions had been taken 
in time. For the masses of the people a widespread program 
of community organization can provide education in the 
principles of human rights and in social adjustment, aided 
by the light of God’s teaching and by the techniques of 
Christian charity. When backed up by the inspiration and 
leadership of the various religious bodies, such education 
can be made effective. Where Catholics are predominant, 
surely Catholics can take the lead, and we shall not find 
_ ourselves spiritually short-changed in the compelling hour of 
crisis. 

The Philadelphia strike is a calamity in itself, but will 
be a blessing in disguise if it arouses our leaders, civic, edu- 
cational and religious, through the country, to mobilize at 
last the innumerable local agencies which can and must 
cope with this evil at its roots, if it is not to throw the 
postwar America into chaos. We have the precedents for 
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such mobilization; we have the information and experience 
readily available if we wish to use it. In view of what has 
happened in Philadelphia, it is triply inexcusable to delay 
any further. 


RELIGION IN COLLEGES 


UNHAPPY as the lot of higher education is today, higher 
educators are by no meaus seeking comfort in self-pity or 
smug memories of the good old days. Rather they are frankly 
critical, not only of the good old days but of themselves. 
They have not done the good they wished to do. In secular 
schools, for example, philosophy and religior have been all 
but neglected: the one gradually whittled down to a history 
of opinion and a psychology dominantly behavioristic, the 
other degraded to a sectarian issue and finally struck off the 
academic roll. 

Thus do the learned professors pass censure on their 
academic transgressions. Better still, they are moving toward 
an amendment of their ways. A comprehensive study of the 
nature and function of philosophy in liberal education is in 
course of completion by a commission of the American 
Philosophical Association. The country-wide cooperation of 
philosophers in this study leads to the belief that its conclu- 
sions will be broadly accepted. The case for ieligion in 
education was first argued at the Princeton Conference on 
Religion and Public Education, called in the middle of May 
by the American Council on Education. Six formal addresses 
were presented and discussed. There were no “findings” 
or resolutions, though the Council published the proceedings 
of the Conference. At the present moment the University 
of Chicago is sponsoring a three-weeks’ workshop on Re- 
ligion and Higher Education. And last weekend the same 
subject was debated at Williamstown, Mass., by representa- 
tives of the Association of American 

The significance of these several conferences cannot be 
overstressed. Lack of faith and even of respect for religion 
among secularist educators has become almost a byword of 
reproach. Youth itself, as the war has shown, is profoundly 
dissatisfied with the sterile skepticism and materialism re- 
sulting therefrom, and yearns for ultimate values, for posi- 
tive beliefs, for a philosophy of life it can live by. It is 
heartening that educational leaders recognize in this condi- 
tion a challenge to their postwar planning. How seriously 
they are striving to answer the challenge appears from the 
discussions at Williamstown. 

Four theses were proposed as basic to a satisfactory re- 
ligious program in higher education. The first is the ac- 
knowledgment by colleges and universities that religion is a 
natural and universal experience which has at least some 
kind of truth and value. The second is that since the truths 
of religion are ultimate, religion enters into-every phase of 
life. Hence a religion department alone—one among many 
—will not suffice. Nor will it do merely to add a chapel and 
a Chaplain. What is required is that all departments and 
most of the staff have a knowledge of and a genuine interest 
in religion. To bring this about, colleges must look into the 
religious background of prospective teachers of English, 
science, etc.—not by setting up a religious test in its ac- 
cepted meaning, but by making at least reverence for religion 
a qualification of the teaching profession. The third thesis 
asserts that religion must be made an essential part of the 
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curriculum. And fourth, religion itself, doctrinally, must be 
taught. History and philosophy of religion, while good in 
themselves, are not substitutes for a genuine religious creed 
and cult. 

It is too soon to predict how widely acceptable these theses 
will be. That they touch the heart of the question is clear 
from the fact that they are at the heart of the Catholic 
position on religion in education. 


WORLD COMMUNITY 


UNDER the circumstances, it was inevitable that the 
international monetary parley recently concluded at Bretton 
Woods should arrive at some kind of agreement on plans 
to stabilize foreign exchange and provide funds for the 
reconstruction of devasted countries and the development 
of backward areas. The expense and trouble of bringing 
together delegates from forty-four nations in the midst of 
war would otherwise have been inexcusable. What ought to 
cheer a suffering world, as Richard E. Mulcahy points out 
elsewhere in this issue, is that the agreements finally con- 
cluded possess a great deal of substantial merit. The plans 
for a stabilization fund and an international bank are not 
just another mess of diplomatic verbiage: they really provide 
machinery which'can help to reconstruct an unhappy and 
bleeding world. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau was accordingly 
justified when he announced, in a radio address on July 22, 
that the monetary conference had “completed successfully 
the task before it.” Real obstacles had been frankly faced 
and overcome; honest differences of opinion substantially 
reconciled. Through a spirit of good will, the old conflict 
between national advantage and the prosperity of the world 
community was notably softened. Referring to this latter 
achievement, Mr. Morgenthau said: 

None of us has found any incompatibility between 

devotion to our own country and joint action. Indeed, 

we have found on the contrary that the only genuine 
safeguard for our national interests lies in international 
cooperation. We have come to recognize that the wisest 
and most effective way to protect our national interests 

is through international cooperation—that is to say, 

through united effort for the attainment of common 

goals. 
And the Secretary went on to say that the great lesson 
taught by the war, the great lesson of contemporary life, 
is “that the peoples of the earth are inseparably linked to 
one another by a deep, underlying community of purpose.” 

In the final analysis, the growth of this new outlook on 
the world constitutes the great triumph of Bretton Woods. 
More than ten years ago, in June, 1932, a Papal Secretary 
of State reminded the world that “all the members of the 
various nations have the duty to reflect generously on other 
nations”; that “all nations are bound to practise justice and 
charity towards one another;” that, consequently, all the 
States taken collectively must further “the international 
common good.” That Papal Secretary of State is now Pope 
Pius XII. We trust that, amid the many sorrows of the war, 
His Holiness will find in the results achieved at Bretton 
Woods a hopeful, if imperfect, attempt to realize the funda- 
mental truth of the “unity of the great human family, whom 
Christ has told that it has One Father Who is in Heaven.” 


WARTIME MARRIAGES 


RECENT crimes of men who are, or were, in the service 
are a sharp reminder that war can be a wrecker of homes 
as well as of cities. While relatively few servicemen’s mar- 
riage problems will be of a kind or magnitude likely to make 
newspaper headlines, the history of past wars, and especially 
of World War I, is guarantee that there will be countless 
difficulties resulting from enforced separation of couples 
and from hastily contracted and ill-considered unions entered 
into during or immediately after the war. In laying plans 
for the postwar education, employment and medical care 
of our vast civilian army, we must not overlook the inevi- 
table result of having 14 million men of marriageable age 
under arms for a protracted period. 

The menace to family life that results from prolonged 
separation should be evident. With the restraining influence 
of home, friends and customary surroundings gone, the 
married man finds the moral laxity of army life a trial to 
his fidelity. At home, family unity suffers with the head 
absent; and the wife is not free from a share of temptation. 
We may not minimize the dangers of married women work- 
ing. Even in 1940 the census revealed that fifteen per cent 
of them were separated from their husbands, as against four 
per cent of the non-working women. 

Wartime marriages are a problem in themselves. Man 
and woman may foresee the unsettled home life, weigh the 
effects of separation and even visualize the return of a 
maimed or injured veteran. No idealization of war mar- 
riages cam gainsay the divorce and separation of postwar 
years, nor can it patch the broken homes occasioned by 
infidelity, injuries, physical and mental sickness or continued 
difficulty in adjusting to civilian living. These factors also 
play a part in postwar marriages, as do unemployment, emo- 
tional unbalance and the venal motives of pension-seekers. 
In any event, the married veteran, despite his good will, 
cannot but find difficulty in establishing or reestablishing a 
normal family life. 

In the five months following Pearl Harbor there were 
150,000 “war brides” or one in every four marriages. The 
subsequent drop in the marriage rate follows the pattern of 
World War I. It is to be expected at the height of battle, 
just as was the rush to marry during the first months of war. 
The rest of the story will be told when the men come home 
and want to satisfy their desire for love and family by 
immediate marriage. Again, as in 1919 and 1920, the mar- 
riage rate will soar—and so will the divorce rate. 

There are signs already that some sympathizers will not 
bother trying to rectify problematic unions but will offer 
a solution by easy divorce. In a recent book on the veteran 
—in most respects excellent—the question is raised: are war 
marriages really marriages at all? The supposition seems to 
be, that sentiment rather than the contract is what binds 
the union. 

The normal: solution to a veteran’s marriage problems 
should be to show the couple how to improve an unsatisfac- 
tory situation and make the most of their marriage. Any 
other approach is a threat to family life. Governmental and 
private agencies can do something through trained social 
workers, and they probably will. If we want to see that 
these workers have the right social philosophy—which they 
often do not have—now, and not later, is the time to do it. 
Parents, friends and relatives also need instruction in a vet- 
eran’s problems so that they can fill their important part. 
But there is still room for marriage clinics and counseling 
service, run on sound principles with experienced personnel 


and proper authorization, for those who ask for help. 
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THE SAGA OF 
SUNNY JIM 


JOSEPH DEVER 


IN the sports pages of the itinerant, big-city newspapers 
which one runs across in public libraries, around USO’s and 
on troop trains, I see that the Boston Red Sox are still rico- 
cheting meteoric leather spheroids in and around the lush, 
resilient greenway that is Fenway Park; or, as the kids around 
East Cambridge used to say: “over duh Finn-way, pickin’s 
er good. . .” 

Fenway Park—there was the place and the time of Amer- 
ican lustihood and eternal springtime wonder. You had to 
be a boy, though; you had to be an alley kid in dirt-sodden 
dungarees, a frayed and flapping polo shirt, a wilting, sun- 
faded baseball cap. You had to be lightning fast with your 
wit and your tongue and your legs; you had to be possessed 
of colossal gall and incredible Puckish bluff; you had to have 
all these and the heart of a lion, or you would still be there; 
you would still be standing outside the ballpark walls when 
the game had started. You would still be standing out there 
with the peep-mice, the faint-hearts, the hangers-back, stand- 
ing in the toxic cinder-weariness of parking spaces when the 
Babe, the busting bam from Gotham, rocketed one out of 
the ballpark, over the hills and far away. 

The angry crescendo of the local fans would caterwaul 
against your straining ears and you could read all about it 
in the morning paper; you could say you heard the roar; 
but you might as well be home as where you are, shy mouse- 
ling, you might as well be home as where you are. 

Why don’t you let me tell you about Sunny Jim and his 
adolescent gang from East Cambridge? Why don’t you let 
me tell you how they did it, how Fenway Park was their 
oyster, how it was nothing but another playground for them, 
how real, honest-to-goodness big leaguers were their recur- 
rent in-the-flesh cinema, and how all the American gusto and 
glory which is major league baseball was to them but daily 
fare. 

Now when I say “Sunny Jim,” I do not refer to Sunny 
Jim Bottomley the droll, rollicky first baseman of the old 
St. Louis Cardinals; I just mean Sunny Jim Rannigan from 
the dullard, stinking tenements of East Cambridge. He 
wasn’t famous for anything; he had a smile, a harmlessly 
diabolical intellect, and he had a gang, all of whom would 
follow him, if need be, full into the very brimstone-belching 
fangs of hell. 

You see, Sunny Jim and his gang were a baseball team; 
they were entered in the Junior Municipal Twilight League 
over in Cambridge. They had a good club, too, always man- 
aging to keep in second or third place. They played mostly 
in the evening and thus had time for the “Finn-way” during 
the day. 

The game took place three nights a week, and each team 
had to throw in a new ball every time they played. The 
“Easties,” Sunny Jim’s team, didn’t have any treasury; they 
had to get baseballs somewhere and the “Finn-way” was 
the place. 

They’d stand outside the left-field wall during batting 
practice and wait for the balls to come over. They’d spread 
themselves out, about ten “‘Easties” in all, and scramble for 
the unpredictable leather spheres coming over the fence. 
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You’d almost know when one would be coming over. A 
good sticker would almost always “climb up the fence;” I 
mean, a powerful batter would clomp against the fence with 
his first wallop; his next would be higher, the next still 
higher, until he’d catch hold of a fat one and send it win- 
nowing into the clouds, over the wall, over the tire factory 
and onto the railroad tracks. 

Maybe Johnnie-the-Polock—he was Sunny Jim’s closest 
buddy—would-be up on the roof of the tire factory. He 
could see into the field and he’d tell who was up at the bat; 
then you’d know that soon you would be running far; 
you'd be darting around automobiles, hurdling fences, climb- 
ing roofs, hanging down from bridges—one of you had to 
get that rocketing ball for the “Easties” and get it one of 
you did. 

You liked the Yankees best. There was the Babe and 
Larrupin’ Lou; but they were lefties and would slice only 
an occasional slanty one over the left-field wall. But there 
were the right-hand batters: Earl Coombs, Sammy Byrd, 
George Selkirk, Red Ruffing, Dixie Walker and Tony Laz- 
zeri; these guys were called “murderers’ row” and they were 
always good for three or four white and shiny William 
Harridge “potatoes.” 

When batting practice was over, you’d go around to the 
first-base pavilion. You could turn the stiles if the ticket- 
takers knew you. You’d stand there humble-like, real angelic 
and, if you had turned before, the chances were that you’d 
be called again. You’d turn the stiles for a fan when he 
came in; you'd stop the stile from turning extra while the 
guy was taking the ticket. He had to have the same number 
of clicks in the stile as he had tickets, and that’s why you 
were there; one fan, one ticket, one turn of the stile. You’d 
turn for about half an hour then the guy would call in 
someone else to do the turning and would let you go into 
the game. 

At first, none of the gang had any drag; they’d stand 
there for about an hour and no one of them would be 
called. The cops would keep pushing you back roughly and 
rudely; you’d drift off to the side and work your way in 
again. Once in a while a mounted policeman, with nothing 
else to do, would charge viciously at the little kids with 
his valiant, coal-black steed. The gang would scatter fran- 
tically, watch, wait, until the policeman had to look another 
way, and then, still on the lookout, wary, you would slowly 
reconverge. 

If the American Cossack still came thundering at you, 
you could get some place where a horse could not go, usually 
a garage roof. You could stand up there and have your sweet 
revenge. You could call the cop infuriating names and 
throw handfuls of roofing pebbles at him and his brave 
Bucephalus. You knew that you were safe even though he 
took out his revolver and waved it threateningly at you. 
You knew he could not leave his horse and come after you; 
you reveled in his cap-pistol absurdity, and the angels of 
elemental justice sang. 

“Batteries for today’s game. . .” 

You heard the loud speakers and you knew that soon you 
all must find a way in or there would be the futile dawdling 
in the parking spaces for the rest of the afternoon. You'd 
reconnoiter the fence, but sentinel and snarling beeves of 
policemen would herd you dolefully away. Some would go 
behind a garage, looking courageously for a ladder; some 
would go over to the Post Office for a drink of ice-water, 














some would just sit on auto bumpers and yell at kids who 
were in and who were leaning over the grandstand railings 
to tell you what was going on. 

And meanwhile Sunny Jim would stand there outside the 
gate, in front of the turnstiles and smile, and smile, and smile. 

He told Johnnie-the-Polock just how it would be: “If one- 
uh dese guys calls me in, ull turn fer awhile, en whin 
um finished, ull open uh las’ gate on uh right. Whin yuh 
hear duh click all uv yuh run trew duh gate. Ownt ferget 
now, run whin yuh hear duh click.” 

By this time the “Easties” were petulant, the game had 

started, the noises of the crowd were synchronized with 
the clack of the bats, and there was one pulse; even if you 
were outside the walls, there was one pulse which pounded 
stiflingly somewhere at the raw-sensitive pit of your very 
being. 
For the wall-outs such a state was maddening, for the yells 
could have no meaning unless you could see; you could not 
yell as so many, many others were yelling; you could not 
yell unless you could see; and you wanted to see, you wanted 
to see the nimble guys in immaculate swagger-flannels, the 
guys with the ringing sports-page names whom you knew 
and loved vicariously, you wanted to see them and love 
them at their gusty play. 

At length a youngish ticket-taker with a Nazi haircut 
took a shine to that raggy, leggy kid who had stood so long 
outside the gates, smiling and smiling. The cops had pushed 
him away snarlingly, a score of times, but always he had 
come inching back; to smile, to be ever-patient and granite- 
resolute, to smile, smile, and smile. 

The ticket-taker called Sunny Jim Rannigan into his stile, 
and Jim began turning the stile and smiling, turning and 
smiling. 

“What a precious little foundling this is,” thought the 
youngish ticket-taker, who was an intense young man from 
Harvard College and who had a congenital love for an 
emotional and imaginative turn of phrase. 

“Diamond of the alley,” his thoughts went on, “silver- 
veined slag.” 

Sunny Jim smiled, almost as if the thoughts had been 
communicated. 

“You may go now,” said the ticket-taker benignly to 
Jim, “have a good time, Sunny Jim.” 

Jim smiled and walked briskly along by the unopened 
gates toward the stands. At the last gate he suddenly 
stopped, lunged precipitately over a stile, pulled out the 
metal plug which fastened the door and caused a loud, 
meaningful click. 

He dashed for the stands as the gate was flung wildly open. 

Johnnie-the-Polock was the first to hurtle through the gate 
and over the stile; behind him there rushed a blind, elemen- 
tal torrent of smudgy-faced city urchins. They swelled into 
the concrete area around the gate, and burst roaringly 
against the stands, only to become obliviate among the 
girders, the white-backed shirts of thousands, the peanuts, 
popcorn and the chewing-gum. 

They lost themselves lovingly among the Abner Double- 
day psychopaths. They prayerfully looked on at the feeble 
Red Sox rallies in the seventh and eighth innings, at the 
maddened, annihilating uprising of the Yanks in the first 
of the ninth. They sensed ecstatically the spiritual atmo- 
sphere which emanated wondrously from the leaning, the 
yelling, the lusty, pure-breeze glee of Sunny Jim. 

For Jim and the “Easties” were “over the Finn-way,” the 
much-loved, much-mourned Sox were clawing desperately 
for life, and this was the rainbow glory-house of an urchin- 
athlete’s fondest dreams. 
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MR. WELLES’ PROPOSALS 


Tue Time ror Decision. By Sumner Welles. Harper 

and Brothers. $3 
THIS personalized work of the former Under Secretary 
of State may posssibly be the most important publication 
on foreign relations which the war years have seen. The 
public reputation of the author, esteemed as an able diplo- 
mat, together with the burning issues discussed and the 
answers recommended, make this volume just what the 
awakening American public has been looking for. 

This is not to say that Mr. Welles’ views will be ac- 
cepted by everyone. He has some bold proposals to ad- 
vance, which run counter to accepted theories. But he is 
well able to justify himself, and those who differ must be 
prepared to cope with a realistic and well considered posi- 
tion. The author writes as a private person (he left the 
State Department in 1943). The book is by no means an 
objective discussion. The views are Mr. Wells’. The 
narration and description are in essence a justification of 
his recommendations for the future and of his views in the 
past. Some of his factual revelations, while true as far as 
they go, are uttered with a certain attitude of reserve. This 
is to be expected in one who has so recently been in Gov- 
ernment service. As a contemporary document its value is 
somewhat lessened because political issues and passions are 
still too much alive to permit real frankness. 

The first section contains the account of his tour of the 
European capitals during the months of the “phony war” 
(a tragic and fatuous term, in his estimation), in order to 
sound out the chances for peace. The candid Ciano, the 
mendacious Ribbentrop, the strident Hitler, the discouraged 
Blum, the bitter Chamberlain, the grim Churchill and nu- 
merous others, great and small, appear before us. 

Interesting as are the chapters of the first section, it is 
rather the views and conclusions of the writer in the other 
two sections that compel most attention. He has long been 
urging the immediate formation of a “Provisional United 
Nations Executive Council.” This is to be a transitional 
agency to bridge the way from the wartime power alliances 
to genuine international collaboration for the good of all 
nations. It was the lack of this transitional organization, 
beginning during the war and continuing afterwards, which 
put the League of Nations under such a handicap in 1920. 
During the period of transition, this Executive Council, 
representing all the United Nations, will have broad powers 
to coordinate the military and political measures necessary 
to restore order in Europe. During this period the United 
Nations can, little by little, determine the specific machinery 
needed for a permanent and effective international organiza- 
tion. This organization will reflect the principle of regional- 
ism which the author has so much at heart. (America has 
several times editorially spoken for the creation of such a 
provisional United Nations Council.) 

What will be the principal tasks of this postwar transi- 
tional period? In spite of grave difficulties, the author ad- 
vocates the political dismemberment of Germany into three 
parts. In his view, the unity of Germany means a con- 
tinued threat to peace. He minimizes the centripetal urge 
of the Germans; he does not agree that dismemberment 
would create a new “Versailles” complex—or at least one 
that would not otherwise develop. But he deems it essen- 
tial that the economic life of Germany should be arranged 
with a view to maintaining a good standard of living. He 
believes this can be achieved even in the face of partition. 

Russia and the United States must learn to get along. 
The maintenance of peace, he says, will depend on their 
ability to get rid of their mutual suspicions and hostility 
and replace this attitude with one that is positive and con- 
structive. He writes: 

It is, I think, no exaggeration to say that Russia’s 

future course depends very largely on whether the 

United States can persuade the Russian people and 

their Government that their permanent and truest in- 

terest lies in cooperating with us in the creation and 
maintenance of a democratic and effective world or- 
ganization. 
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Discussing the Russo-Polish boundary dispute, Mr. Welles 
believes that there is nothing sacrosanct about the Polish 
eastern frontier. The Curzon line would establish, in his 
opinion, a boundary more likely to assure stability to that 
grievously afflicted portion of Eastern Europe. At the same 
time he registers skepticism of any so-called “plebiscites” 
which have been taken in those regions, or which may be 
taken in the future. Poland should receive East Prussia. 
The Germans living there would be given the chance to 
move out. A vast population movement, this, whose prac- 
tical feasibility and ultimate value may be questioned. But 
perhaps this is a technique of social engineering the wai 
has taught us. Rosert A. GRAHAM 


MR. CROCE’S DISPOSALS 


GERMANY AND Europe: A Sprriruat Dissension. By 

Benedetto Groce. Translated and with an in i 

ee t Sheean. Random House. $1.25 
“¢ STENDOM,” as a symbol for the organic culture 
of Europe, is a term Benedetto Croce would scarcely en- 
courage. No matter. His indictment, in this collection of 
four essays, of the German ar and i i 
that have led to the treasonable desertion of the common 
cultural heritage of the West, is testimony to the reality be- 
hind the symbol. That desertion, Croce finds, is a conse- 
quence of three deficiencies which are characteristic of the 
German nation: 

1) “In its cerebral structure metaphysical thought pre- 
vails so greatly, and with such force of suggestion, that 
it works almost with the primorjidial energy of passion; this 
inevitably leads to criminal fanaticism if it is not anchored 
in the depths of nature.” 

2) The spiritual deficit of not experiencing a long and 
hard serfdom under the heel of the foreigner—an experience 
from which are born the idea of liberty and the sense of 
aot for it, as happened in Ireland, Italy and Saxon Eng- 
and. 

3) The loss of contact with the inexhaustible vitality of 
eye culture after the defeat of Varus’ Roman armies in 

How is this disastrous dissension, this cultural schism, to 
be healed? By recognizing that “the evil to be cured has an 
historical nature, was historically born and will historical- 
ly die.” The cheap but widespread talk of the indelible char- 
acter of a whole people is racism in reverse, Croce insists, 
a patent surrender to the ong md of Nazism. And 

. . . the excogitations which nowadays are springing up 

in flighty brains, of murders to be carried out in mass 

in order to diminish the number of Germans, of sterili- 
zations on the ae eee by the Nazis themselves, 
or of chopping up y into little states to which 
all union or federation would be forbidden 
are “multiple foolishness” and suppose that the Germans 
are outside of history and of humanity, irreducible to the 
former and unredeemable for the latter. 

Practical measures towards composing the split between 
Germany and Europe are beyond the scope of the philoso- 
pher as Croce conceives the function of his vocation. Be- 
sides, as Vincent Shean explains in the introduction, “he 
cannot take a public position in practical politics because 
his eclecticism in philosophy prevents any form of partisan- 
ship.” This is all very well but what can legitimately be 
asked, especially of the philosopher, is some indication of 
the basis on which is to be reestablished a common Euro- 
pean culture; unless, of course, one holds the crudest kind 
of Hegelianism and piously hopes that the “synthesis” re- 
sulting from the current clash of forces will turn out more 
happily than past experience. 

More than most, Benedetto Croce is entitled to a hearing 
on “What To Do With Germany.” In the first essay: “Con- 
fession of an Italian ‘Germanophile’ who cannot discover 
within himself in this — anything for which he should 
repent,” he recalls his defense of German culture even dur- 
ing the first World War. A foe of Fascism from the be- 
ginning, he heard Mussolini praised by his German academic 
colleagues and warned them of the ing Nazi peril that 
was to them. When in 1936 the inscription on the 
front of the University of Heidelberg was changed from 

















To the Living Spirit te To the German Spirit, he wrote a 
widely-publicized essay, “The Germany We Loved,” a pro- 
test much like Thomas Mann’s famous “Open Letter to the 
Dean of the University of Bonn.” 

In that essay, reprinted in the present book, Croce, speak- 
ing as a European and a Germanophile, was appalled that 
national pride and boasting had taken the form of a scien- 
tific doctrine which won the submission of supposedly criti- 
cal intellects. He recalled that, a century before, Tocque- 
ville had pointed out to the race philosopher, Gobineau, that 
in his physiologism and materialism there was fermenting a 
great deal of Augustinianism (as misinterpreted by Luther), 
Calvinism and Jansenism, dominated by a substantial pes- 
simism about humanity. He noted the espousal of war, not 
even as an instrument of national policy but, more hideous 
still, as a necessary condition for developing “manly” vir- 
tues. He grieved at the loss of the spiritual unity of Euro- 


pean culture. 

He still grieves. And nobly endorses the sentiment of 
Montesquieu: “Anything useful to my country but harmful 
to Europe or useful to Europe but harmful to the human 
race, I hold to be eriminal.” But patriotism—that includes 
as its object even the whole human race—is, as Nurse Cavell 
knew, “not enough,” not enough to heal the schism in the 
soul of the West, much less to build an abiding peace. 

Epwarp DuFF 
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Norton. $3.75 
LanGuaces FoR WAR AND Peace. By Mario A. Pei. 
New York: Vanni Publications. $5 
EVERY now and then some zealous person writes a letter 
or an article to show that there would be no danger of con- 
Se ee ee ee eee e 
easy to puncture an enthusiastic dream, since the bitter- 
est hates can cleave a nation or nations which have no lin- Sowetined ty the eugner al of Americas Universities 
guistic difference. Nevertheless, the machinery of peace will 
undoubtedly be helped when certain language obstacles are 
overcome, and all the education courses for postwar adminis- 
tration are ay ee with every kind of device to help the study 
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Shall we, then, need a world language? And if so, what 
sort of language will it be? Every one forms his own opinion 
on this subject, and this reviewer, as one who has rather 


made languages his hobby, ventures his guess for what it is A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, approved 
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worth. the Association of American Usiversition. Campus ~~ yh 








A world language, once it had been acquired, would of A mg ae FE 
course be useful under any circumstances, but it does not Commerce, home a ve wetint technoloty, teecher 


seem to me to be so particularly required in the matter of just 
ordinary daily contacts. 
Professor Pei, of Columbia University, in the book here 











cited, shows that there are “key” languages, which open up 
to us vast areas of the earth. 
The man who has some practical acquaintance with Eng- 
lish, French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
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Russian and Japanese is, roughly speaking, in a position : 

to make his way around the world. a = Re ADDRies THE Aosrete n- 
And if he can add to this a “smattering” of a few other 
tongues, his “linguistic education, for purely utilitarian pur- 
poses, is completed.” He does not need to learn the total of 
2,796 tongues, which would include the more than 200 lan- 
guages proper to the aborigines of California alone. 

The idea of both these writers, Bodmer and Pei, is that 
you can really acquire this ‘ ‘practical acquaintance” without 
a tremendous effort, simply by picking up some basic forms 
and vocabulary, and that it will help a great deal toward 
this if you study the languages not as isolated units but in 
groups, and if you acquire a layman’s knowledge of the vari- 
ous classes of languages, some elements of linguistics, etc. 

The Loom of Language goes in particularly for the work 
of making this “layman’s knowledge” entertaining and popu- 
lar for present-day readers; as Max Miller, of Oxford, 
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popularized the same topic a half-century ago—incidentally 
and unfortunately popularizing the misleading word “Aryan” 
in the process. ; 

In other words, if you have a good equipment of intelligent 
smatterings, you can get around marvelously, even without 
a world language, so long as you know it is only a smatter- 
ing and don’t think you can use it for belles lettres. And it 
must be intelligent, so that you don’t get your smatterings 
confused, and think you are talking Russian when you, or 
your interlocutor, may be really talking Czech. 

Where the world language is needed, by what seems to be 
the consensus of most language pundits, is in the field of 
the professions and the sciences, human and physical, and 
other such areas of formal, but not endearing or imaginative 
discourse. If you have seen, for instance, the delegates at a 
conference of the International Labor Office wearing head- 
phones while they listen to the translator’s version of the 
platform speaker, you will see what this means. For certain 
purposes, in certain circumstances, some kind of a world 
language appears as an inevitable product of the postwar 
cultural gristmill. 

Will it be of the Basic English or of the Esperanto type? 
My own bet, despite Mr. Churchill’s puff and Mr. Ogden’s 
arguments, lies tremblingly on the credit side of the Esper- 
anto genus, but with many specific improvements. 

Dr. Bodmer, and his editor, the professional and very 
skilled popularizer, Lancelot Hogben, are cautious in com- 
mitting themselves. They offer you the materials with which 
to judge, and they likewise propound a highly intelligent set 
of requirements for the ideal world language of whatever 
type it shall be. This is a first-rate “useful hobby” book; as 
Dr. Pei’s would be an ideal travel companion, were it not 
too bulky. Too bad Mr. Hogben cannot refrain from his old 
tricks of an occasional nasty, and stupidly irrelevant, slur 
at religion or the Catholic Church. Joun LAFARGE 


TRAVELER FROM Tokyo. By John Morris. Sheridan 
House $2.75 

IN MID-JULY, Lt. Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, Commandant 
of the United States Marines, said that the increasing 
casualties associated with the fighting on Saipan indicated 
the growing severity of the opposition to be expected in the 
war against Japan. In order to grasp more fully the rea- 
sons for this opposition, one should read John Morris’ ac- 
count of life in Japan, from October, 1938, until June, 1942. 
In the former year the author went to Tokyo to lecture on 
English literature at the Imperial University and to serve 
in a nominal capacity at the Japanese Foreign Office. Hav- 
ing lived in India for fifteen years previously, Mr. Morris 
was no stranger to the Orient. 

The book is not filled with political prophecies or solemn 
pronouncements. It is not really a “war book” at all, but it 
will perhaps do more to make the Japanese understandable 
than any other report available. Excellent and informative 
material on the Japanese language, the Japanese mentality, 
radio broadcasting, Japanese police methods and the Jap- 
anese army are simply random selections made from the 
thirty-four chapters. The author, strangely enough, was 
not interned after Pearl Harbor, and was therefore the only 
— walking the streets of Tokyo after December 

Among the more challenging points which the author 
presents with convincing arguments are the following: the 
Japanese Government perhaps did not even know that the 
Army and Navy had decided to attack Pearl Harbor; the 
Japanese Army will not crack; the Japanese civilians will 
not weaken in their support of the Army; Japan must be 
actually occupied by our troops, but not for a long period; 
the Emperor must not be touched or his influence lessened 
if we wish to remake Japan to our liking; the Japanese 
people can return to sanity only when the world returns to 
sanity by really outlawing war. It is unfortunate that many 
of our “authorities” on Japan lack the information avail- 
able in this exceptionally helpful book. Paut KINIERY 


PastoraL. By Nevil Shute. William Morrow and Com- 
pany. $2.50 
NEVIL SHUTE likes fishermen. The Pied Piper was an 
expert angler and Flight Lt. Peter Marshall is a promising 




















neophyte. Perhaps the more comprehensive idea is that 
Nevil Shute likes real people who enjoy simple experiences 
in which they can find recreation, even though forced to 
take part during much of their lives in something infinitely 
complicated and equally unnatural. In Pastoral he tells the 
love story of a very ordinary young Englishman and a 
beautiful English girl whose lives attain a dramatic im- 
portance and intensity because of the war and their participa- 
tion in it. Peter Marshall had completed almost sixty mis- 
sions in Bomber Command when Section Officer Robertson 
—Gervase Laura Robertson—arrived on the post and, by 
remote control, unwittingly endangered the safe comple- 
tion of his second tour of duty. Their common love of nature 
and their young simplicity enable them to overcome the 
wearing monotony and the strain of life at a combat 
station. 

The author’s ingenuity is evident in the rare amusements 
he chooses for his central characters: for example, fox- and 
badger-stalking and pike-fishing. The beauty and strength 
of the English countryside are portrayed here by a man who 
loves its lakes and streams, the woods and hillocks, and he 
uses this as a thread to bind together the men and women 
of the novel, particularly the crew of Marshall’s Halifax 
bomber, who are remarkably distinctive characters. In fact, 
I am quite sure Mr. Shute had an eye on Hollywood while 
he was writing Pastoral. If the film is done as well as Pied 
Piper was, it will be a masterpiece. My one recommendation 
would be that some of the typical wartime profanity be 
omitted. AvELE V. CASEY 


Mr. GLENCANNON IGNoRES THE War. By Guy Gil- 

patric. E. P. Dutton and Company. $2 
ADMIRERS of the Inchcliffe Castle’s bibulous Scots en- 
gineer will rejoice, as their hero turns up with a new 
philosophy for wartime. Let others do what they will about 
the war; Mr. Glencannon ignores it—torpedoes in Number 
Two hold and Stukas overhead notwithstanding. Insulated 
by the wheezing and creaking of the ancient machinery and 
with a sufficiency of the genuine Dew of Kirkintilloch to 
supply the necessary sunshine vitamins, says Glencannon: 
“I can stay doon on the engine room and ignore the war 
vurra comfortably indeed, thonk ye.” That he is captured 
by the Japs and helps to blow up a dry-dock and sabotage 
a naval repair base does not alter his philosophy. He is 
perturbed by a cobra named MacCrummon which insists 
on sharing his prison cot, and by interruptions in the sup- 
ply of the Dew; but for the rest, “Ah, foosh.’” 

CHARLES KEENAN 


SICK CALL 


The servant lieth sick. 

Again He goes— 

This time in clothes 

Elected to disguise 

Compassionate eyes 

And quick, skilled hand ; 

The half-hid band 

Of white and purple stole 

Beneath the roll 

The black coat-collar makes— 

To see it takes 

A second look; to know 

Beneath the show 

Of clerical street-wear 

He could be there, 

Compact and full 

Under the friendly pull 

Of black slouch hat, 

As near as that... 

It takes one’s breath 

To think how Death 

And He might race, 

As with light pace 

And unobtrusive air 

He goes—to where 

The servant lieth sick. 
Si1ster ANNA MERCEDES 
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French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 
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THEATRE 


REVUES AND MUSICALS. We have had more than a 
fair share of good musical features on the New York stage 
this past season, including various interesting revivals. 
Among these were Sigmund Romberg’s Student Prince, pro- 
duced by the Shuberts; Rudolf Friml’s The Vagabond King, 
the New Opera Company’s production of The Merry Widow, 
the Shubert showing of Blossom Time, and a fair showing 
of Gilbert and Sullivan light operas, given us by R. H. 
Burnside. There was also a revival of Offenbach’s La Belle 
Héléne, under the new name Helen Goes to Troy, with 
Jamila Novotna, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, very 
effective in the leading role. 

The first new musical offering of the season was Artists 
and Models, distinguished by the reappearance of the charm- 
ing Jane Frohman after her tragic airplane accident. She 
had to sing while sitting in a wheelchair, but she did it 
beautifully. Winged Victory, Moss Hart’s brilliant air revue 
and his gift to the Army, gave luster to the season, and 
Billy Rose added his successtul, all-Negro Carmen Jones. 

Few theatregoers will deny that the biggest musical hit 
of the season was One Touch of Venus, which made a star 
of Mary Martin almost overnight. This offering began early 
last Autumn, and deserves the immense popular success it 
is still having. It is produced by Cheryl Crawford. It has 
too much of the ditt which our producers seem to regard as 
a necessary part of musical revues; but spectators who can 
ignore this may find compensation in many features that 
are clean and beautiful. 

There is a vast amount of charm in One Touch of Venus. 
Its settings, its dancing, and its stage pictures are superb. 
But to me its most striking feature is the way Miss Martin 
rises triumphantly above all the gorgeous effects that would 
have dimmed a less radiant personality. 

Most of us remember the story, not because it is im- 
pressive but because Miss Martin is its heroine. She is 
originally a statue of the goddess, brought to life by a young 
barber with an engaging personality and a nice tenor voice. 
He sees her first in a museum. Following an impulse, he 
thrusts on one of her marble fingers an engagement ring 
which has just been returned to him by his fiancée during 
a quarrel. The ring brings the goddess to life, and the ex- 
citement of One Touch of Venus begins immediately and 
continues till the final curtain falls. 

To my mind the only musical rival to this offering is 
Mexican Hayride, another success still with us. This at- 
traction owes its full-season appeal to its beautiful sets, its 
effective costumes, its excellent company and its really 
charming dancing. It is again a pity that an otherwise fine 
show should be soiled by smut. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


JANIE. Numerous theatregoers became acquainted with 
Janie on the stage, now many more will meet her via cellu- 
loid. She is the same gay, irrepressible adolescent who keeps 
her household in a constant whirl and her father in an end- 
less state of consternation. Though this film never indulges 
in obvious preachments, or touches on the current problem of 
juvenile delinquency, it does show without question that 
maturity and youth do not see eye to eye. Joyce Reynolds 
has her first starring role as the vivacious heroine for whom 
romantic complications develop when the Army encamps 
in her town. As the youngster’s parents, Edward Arnold 
and Ann Harding do a thoroughly convincing job. When 
her editor father, who has expressed himself vehemently 
over the establishment of a local camp, finds his daughter 
entertaining a large portion of the personnel at a party in 
his home, things explode. Janie’s schoolboy Romeo maneu- 
vers the would-be-riot to keep her away from a heart-throb 
in uniform. The fadeout reveals the charmer saying good-bye 
to both flames as they depart for service and the Marines 
take over the camp. Little Clare Foley, who built up the 
role of the obnoxious small sister to such perfection on the 
stage, is back in character here. Robert Benchley gives one 
of his inimitable delineations as the family friend who re- 
fuses to forget that he was young once. Though much of 
the film is geared for general entertainment, it is recom- 
mended only for adults. (Warner Brothers) 


WING AND A PRAYER. An aircraft carrier with her 
brave force is the center of action in this exciting and tense 
story. According to events unfolded, after the Pearl Harbor 
debacle, the Navy used this ship as a decoy to lure the Jap- 
anese fleet into a trap at Midway. Every bit of action stems 
from or is on the carrier. Authentic U. S. Navy shots have 
been cut in to add conviction to the happenings. An all-male 
cast, with Don Ameche, Dana Andrews, William Eythe, 
capably handling the leading assignments, is thoroughly be- 
lievable. There is fine human interest in the reactions of these 
men forced to avoid encounter with the énemy. Mature audi- 
ences will like this heroic saga. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


MR. WINKLE GOES TO WAR. Here is the story of a 
smalltown Mr. Milquetoast, over forty, who is drafted only 
to amaze himself and his friends when he leaves the Army a 
hero. Edward G. Robinson gives a most sympathetic and 
amusing characterization of the shy bank clerk who emerges 
from his shell when the army permits him to indulge his bent 
for mechanics. This has a human, appealing touch that will 
endear it to the whole family. (Columbia) 


PARADE 


TWO weeks ago, a truck loaded with 1,500 sticks of dyna- 
mite was moving at normal speed along a California highway 
when the driver began to smell something burning. A few 
hasty looks revealed to him that the engine of his truck was 
on fire. He did not abandon the vehicle and allow it to 
explode in the highway. Instead he drove it deep into an 
adjoining potato field. Parking it there, he leaped out and 
ran back to the road where he waved motorists a warning. 
In a few minutes the truck in the potato field blew up with 
a thunderous roar. . . . Had it exploded in the busy highway 
a frightful holocaust undoubtedly would have resulted. . . . 
Because it was whisked off the much-used roadway, no 
human being was killed or injured. .. . Only the truck and 
the potatoes were harmed. . . . From the pages of the news- 
papers reporting the incident rose high praise for the driver’s 
heroism and presence of mind. 

Editorial writers and commentators did not disapprove 
of his action in preventing the dynamite from expressing 
itself in the crowded highway. . . . No organizations raised 
a voice demanding freedom of expression for dynamite. . . . 
No twentieth-century paraphraser of Voltaire cried out: “I 
do not relish seeing dynamite express itself too near human 
beings, but nevertheless I will die for its right to freedom 
of explosion.”. . . No sociologists clamored for the right of 
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dynamite to externalize its inner attitudes without narrow- 
minded and medieval inhibitions. 


False ideas with regard to basic questions are much more 
devastating than dynamite. . . . There never was a stick 
of dynamite, never millions of sticks of dynamite, which had 
power to corrupt whole nations. . . . False ideas possess that 
power. ... No amount of dynamite could split Christendom. 
. . . False ideas could and did. . . . In view of the fact that 
every precaution is taken to prevent the explosion of dyna- 
mite in crowded places, one may wonder why the explosion 
of dangerously false ideas in the midst of multitudes is not 
merely permitted_but actually encouraged. . . . When the 
explanation of this inconsistency is requested, the answer 
generally given seems to come to this—Voltaire said he 
would die for the explosion in any place of any old idea, true 
or false, whereas he never said anything about dynamite. . . . 


Voltaire or no Voltaire, this world would be a much better 
spot to dwell in if in some way or other the unsound ideas 
of the past could have been detoured, so to speak, to a potato 
field and exploded there where they would not injure the 
men, women and children of the earth. 

Joun A. Toomey 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


REPUBLICANS AND EQUAL RIGHTS 


Ep1Tor: The plank in the Republican platform on the rights 
of the Negro race is encouraging to those of us who are 
deeply interested in the cause of interracial justice. Wendell 
Willkie has spoken many times on equal opportunity for our 
colored people, and his convictions are the result of sincere 
study on the subject. Let us carry them out. 

New York, N. Y. Atice E. WARREN 


THE OLD SCHOOL TIE 


Eprtor: Apparently the late Cardinal Hinsley, the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York and the Moderator of the 
Free Church Federal Council felt that resentment against 
the privileges of “The Old School Tie” is justified. Their 
famous Joint Letter in the London Times of Dec. 21, 1940, 
includes as one of “five standards by which economic situa- 
tions and proposals may be tested,” the following : 
Every child, r ess of race or class, should have 
equal opportunities of education, suitable for the devel- 
opment of his peculiar capacities. 
The present Government Educational Bill, the first of the 
big postwar reforms to be placed before the British people 
and Parliament, endeavors to implement that demand. 


New York ss 


ROOTS: IBERIAN AND ANGLO-SAXON 


Epitor: It was good to come across an articulate Spaniard, 
though I disagree almost completely with Sefiora de Pla- 
nelles. What she suggests is that North Americans take a 
course in Spanish history. Since they do not know at all 
well their own short history of some one hundred and fifty 
years, it is not likely that they will suddenly study complex 
races, events, etc., covering over nineteen centuries. 

But, should an odd Yankee want to study Spanish history, 
can the Sefiora tell us just where a short, good, concise and 
Catholic history of Spain might be purchased, in English? 
Perhaps one exists; I have never seen it. Many North 
Americans have, of course, read Don Quixote, but is there 
now a well-printed 25c-copy being published, or has it ever 
been given as a by one of the book-of-the-month 
clubs? I do not believe so. Has any one seen El Cid here- 
abouts in a tempting translation, dress and price? Has any 
superb translation of Lepanto been made into Spanish and 
broadcast the length and breadth of Spain to help overcome 
the Spaniard’s dislike of the English (which we inherit) 
and which is just as real as is the Englishman’s profound 
distike of the Spaniard? I do not know. 

There are two ways to achieve mutual understanding, 
neither likely to be used. The simpler one would be a 
really excellent knowledge of Spanish and of some master- 
pieces of Spanish and of South-American literature. The 
more difficult way is to have been born a Catholic and to 
have had an exceller.: course in Church History, since 
neither Spain nor any other European country could escape 
the detailed study. within the framework of Church history, 
which Sefiora de Planelles suggests. That is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, not, however, an immediate solution. 
I know I made friends in Avila because I knew Santa 
Teresa, and in Mexico because I knew a sonnet which was 
first a prayer. Though I was living in a Jesuit parish when 
I visited Manresa, it did not dawn on me to get a letter of 
introduction from one of the Fathers: I knew Saint Ignatius. 
Recently I had occasion to talk to two South Americans, 
and my stammering Spanish was a help to one who knew 
no English at all. One was about to leave this country for 
the Vatican Curia, he explained, and time was therefore of 
the essence of his request. When my comment showed him 
that I had at least heard of the Vatican, our business pro- 
gressed on a friendlier basis. 


New York, N. Y. Mary E. McLavucHiin 


MAMMON OF INIQUITY 


Eprtor: Paraphrasing Luke XVI, 9, the author of the 
weekly reflections on the Sunday Gospels says (AMERICA, 
July 22, 1944): “This puzzling phrase means, simply, use 
your money in such a way as to gain the friendship of those 
who will help you to gain Heaven . . . the friendship of the 
saints, etc.” 

This explanation is no doubt correct, but it does not seem 
sufficiently forcible. Did not Our Lord say and mean, in 
effect: “The beggar to whom you gave a dime for a cup of 
coffee at the corner of Main and Fulton, and who has since 
entered Heaven, will be there on the day of Judgment to 
put in a good word for you.” Does not the parable of 
Lazarus and the Rich Man which we read a little further 
on in the same chapter suggest such an application ? 


Kilgore, Texas (Rev.) James P. O’Rettty, M. S. 


THE GOOD SOCIAL EARTH 


Epitor: Without entering into the Mao-Hartnett-Gibbons 
controversy, may I challenge the possible implication in 
Father Hartnett’s latest communication (America, July 22) 
“. . . that Catholics avoid oversimplification in approach- 
ing social problems, and especially that they do not erect a 
hobby into a complete sociology . . .”? 

If Father Hartnett means to imply that the tenets of the 
Rural Life movement are an oversimplified approach to 
social problems or that its advocacies are a hobby, I must 
protest. If he means something else, he should explain. 

If we are guilty of oversimplification and hobby-riding, 
we take pride in being in good company. Witness: 

The machine produced the factory and the factory the 

great industrial cities . . . they are now overcrowded 

. . . they are becoming less and less capable of support- 

ing their teeming populations . . . they crushed men’s 

souls as well as their bodies . . . one hope for relief in 
the universal misery of the present lies in the reversal 
of the policy which produced the factory and the factory 

system ... (Bishops’ Statement, 1933). 

If working people can be encouraged to look for- 
ward to obtaining a share in the land, the consequence 
will be that the gulf between vast wealth and sheer pov- 
erty will be bridged over, and the respective classes 
will be brought nearer to one another (Leo XIII). 

Of all the goods that can be the object of private 
property, none conforms to nature more than the land, 
the holding on which the family lives and from the 
products of which it draws all or a part of its subsis- 
tence (Pius XII). 


Des Moines, Iowa L. G. Ligutti 


APPRECIATIONS 


Ep1tor: This is in appreciation for the last page of Amert- 
ca, The Word. Sunday at Mass I read the Gospel, then I 
listened to the priest read it, and I was highly puzzled. So I 
was gratified to find a satisfying explanation in AMERICA. 

We have no sermons during the summer (something I 
heartily disapprove of), and a lovely “prayer-Front” service 
for our armed forces is also discontinued during the summer 
—as if it isn’t unpleasant in New Guinea or Normandy. 

I regret not seeing a report on the Catholic Committee of 
the South, which met here this year. 

Memphis, Tenn. Mrs. C. O. WILLETT 


Eprtor: You have given my idea of America a Blitzkrieg 
jolt by publishing my answer to Martha. I was sure that 
AmeErICcA would not have the “intestinal fortitude” to put 
my words into print. I’m glad to see I was wrong. 


Wading River, N. Y. Joun Corres, S.J. 
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NEW 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


NOW AVAILABLE TO 
SCHOOLS - CHURCHES - ORGANIZATIONS 


Visual Education Saves Hundreds of 
Hours of Instruction and Lectures 


There Is No Stronger Teaching Force Than 
SIGHT—SOUND—SEQUENCE 


Ask for our new 16-mm. Sound Film Catalog 


SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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810 Film Building 
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BOHAN-DUNN, INC. 
MEN'S CLOTHING 
170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
READY TO WEAR 
BLACK AND OXFORD GREY SUITS, TOPCOATS 
AND OVERCOATS. Also BLACK, Odd Trousers. 
Summer Store Hours: 9 to 6 — Closed all day Saturdays 
GRamercy 5-5736 Entire Second Floor Cor. 22ad Street 
Mail Orders Solicited 











HOLY BIBLE  cuiitner version 
1,300 pages. 14 colored maps. Family record. 
$2.50 to $15.00. Send for circular AB343. 

New York 8, N. Y. 


33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN co. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 











NOTICES gua 
RATES 6¢ PER WORD. 





ESUIT HOME MISSION—ONLY A CHAPEL now. 





elp us to GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS 





and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 
THE MASS — From A Layman’s Viewpoint . . . with Im- 


primatur of Most Rev. J. J. Cantwell. 60 cents, 2 copies $1.00. 
JUST CALIFORNIA AND OTHER POEMS (Poet 
Laureate edition), 93 inspirational songs— 205 pages, $2.00. 
Order direct from the Author, John Steven McGroarty, 
Tugunga, California. 

DELICATE BOYS need not lose school year. Private 
Tutoring and care. Catholic Boys’ Tutorage, 1610 N. Saw- 
telle, Tucson, Arizona. 








WHO WILL MAKE tatting for tiny dresses for the Christ 
Child Society? Address: Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, 
630 Riverside Drive, New York 31, N. Y. 





MERTIOUART J PRIEST attending four churches alone needs 
your prayers and gifts to build modest rectory. Won’t you 
help? Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Beleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 on Ave. 
(Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 





TAILOR. Your Gut, Tailor. H. DE MATTEI, 53 Park 
Place, New York 7, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McAvoy, 
Inc.) Clerical Robes, ‘Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters 
Cloaks and Mantles. 


SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver — for men—boys too. 
A man’s store. Many of the our steady customers— 
we welcome your patronage. 11 Church St., corner Murray 
St., New York, N. Y 
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THE WORD 


THERE was a moment for every Catholic when Christ-in- 
the-person of the priest spoke to him the words Christ spoke 
to the deaf and dumb man in the district of Decapolis nine- 
teen centuries ago. For every Catholic has been “taken aside 
from the crowd” to the gates of the baptistry where the 
priest touched his ears and said “Ephpheta, which is, Be 
thou opened”—opened to the atmosphere of grace, conferred 
soon after with the pouring of the water of Baptism and the 
formula, which in the name of the Holy Trinity, made us a 
child of God, a brother of Jesus Christ. 

The Gospel for the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost is an 
annual reminder that our ears were opened, that we are to 
use them to hear. 

“Tf I could tell you all I’ve heard,” says the gossip, eagerly 
waiting to be begged to tell, with feigned reluctance, just a 
bit of what she has heard. “Now the way I heard it when 
I was in Washington,” says the oracle of the smoking-car. 

It was not for that kind of sound that Christ-in-the-priest 
opened our ears during the rite of Baptism. The Gospel of 
another Sunday, relating the parable of the sower and the 
varying fortunes of his seed, tells us what we must make sure 
to hear. Our Lord, you will remember, explained to his 
listeners that the seed that fell on good ground, the seed 
that yielded a hundred fold means “they who with a right and 
good heart, having heard the word, hold it fast and bear 
fruit in patience.” 

What does it profit a man (to paraphrase Christ’s ques- 
tion) to have heard the secrets of the talks across the round 
table at Teheran and not to have heard the Word? 

That Word, the expression of God’s thought of things, was 
first uttered in the eternity of God the Father’s limitless 
Mind. Pitying the desperate condition of fallen humanity, 
the Word spoke the merciful judgement “Behold I come!” 
and took flesh in the womb of a little Jewish virgin in an 
up-country town of Galillee in the days of the Roman Empire. 
And down to our own day the message of the Word, spoken 
by the God-Man, Jesus Christ, is declared to all peoples by 
the Church He founded. 

We first heard those words at home. They were repeated 
in the pages of the Catechism and explained from the pulpit. 
When we received the different Sacraments we heard other 
words which—along with the rest of the rite accompanying 
them—flooded our souls with grace-life. 

Each morning in our parish church, in bush chapels in 
mission lands, on tail-boards of Army trucks, Christ-in-the- 
priest blesses himself and speaks the introductory phrases of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass that reaches its climax in the cre- 
ative words which change bread and wine into the Body 
and Blood of Our Lord. He turns and invites his hearers to 
join him in the offering, to offer Christ with him and them- 
selves in union with Christ for the purposes that made the 
Word Flesh. 

The hearers are to offer, too? Of course. Because it was 
not a privilege of passivity that Christ bestowed upon the 
man in the district of Decapolis: not merely were the man’s 
ears opened but his tongue was loosed as well. The seed on 
the good ground did not remain sterile; it fructified. For 
the Word is the Living Truth of God, abidingly active. And 
so, the message of the Word must be made manifest in the 
lives of the hearers. Mutism is decidedly not a virtue for 
Catholics. They are to tell others the good news. 

Amid the noisy clamor of the times and the brassy trum- 
pets of “phony” causes, the word seems often smothered 
to a whisper—yet always it is an insistent whisper that men 
can hear if they care to listen. Busy about many things and 
overwhelmed by the din, a crust grows over the spiritual 
ear-drums of modern man. How can he be made to hear? 

The problem is not one for the clergy exclusively. Spread- 
ing the word, testifying to the Faith, actually making con- 
verts, is a responsibility of every Catholic, grateful for 
having been allowed to hear the life-giving truth. Would a 
silly timidity, a frustrating sense of “form” constrain a 
Catholic to withold the word he thinks more precious than 
life itself? For his non-Catholic friends, how shall they hear 
unless they be told? And who is better placed to tell them, 
very often, than the informed Catholic lay person, a hearer 
and a doer of the word? E. J. D. 
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GLORY OF THE MOHAWKS, by 
Father Lecompte, S.J., and translated 
by Florence Ralston Werum, is the most 
complete account of Kateri Tekakwitha 
ever published. It tells the story of the 
simple little Indian maid who became a 
Christian, and amid the rigors of her 
lusty savage tribe, rose to heights of 
singular sanctity. She dared what no 
Indian girl had ever even thought of be- 





At lastt...a 
popular biog- 
raphy of the 
little Indian 
maid... 
Kateri 
Tekakwitha 


fore: she defied all attempts of her rela- 
tives to force her into a suitable marriage 
and resolutely ‘guarded her virginity, 
consecrating it to God. See her come 
to life in this vivid biography. Read 
GLORY OF THE MOHAWKS and 
you will understand why Kateri Tekak- 
witha has won recognition all over the 
Christian world for the sanctity of her 
life. $2.00 


Buy # at your BOOKSELLER or use the coupon below-to order it directly from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 108 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








BRUCE-MILWAUKEE: Please send me 


of GLORY OF THE MOHAWEKS at $2.00 a copy. 











“A Rosary a day 
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